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Evening Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of light-green silk. The skirt, sleeves, and 
waist are trimmed in the manner shown in the illustration 
with heavy dark-green silk cord, and dark-green crochet but- 
tons. Russian chemisette and puffed under-sleeves of white 
blonde. Green ribbon wound in the hair, with loops and 
short ends falling behind. . 


See 





Crocuet Hat.—[See Pace 326.] 


Fig. 2.—Dress of light-blue silk, with wide open sleeves. 
The trimming consists of blue velvet ribbon, velvet buttons, 
and silk tassels: The under-skirt is trailing, and is trimmed 
with puffings of lace in the manner shown in the illustration, 
the puffs being separated with blue velvet ribbon. Low 
corsage and short sleeves trimmed with white lace. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of pink silk trimmed with quillings of the 
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same-material, and bias satin folds in the manner shown in 
the illustration.. Russian chemisette of white blonde. Pink 
satin ribbon wound in the hair, and forming several loops 


~ and a long end on the left side. 


Foot Bag. 
MATERIALS: gray, white, and blue zephyr wool; white 
knitting wool. 
This bag is designed to keep the feet warm in bed. It is 





Crocuet Beret.—[Sexz Pace 326,] 


easily made of cheap materials. The outside is worked in 
the round, in single crochet, and is striped, while the lining 
is knitted entirely plain... The wide stripes are formed of 
gray and white, and the nafrower of blue wool. Begin on 
the lower edge with a foundation of 155 stitches; join in a 
round, and crochet 40 rounds single crochet, striped as given 
above. The blue rounds which come between each stripe 
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wide, must appear purled on the 
right side of the work; the bag must be turned 


stitches in each, and’ in the third following 
round 8 stitches. Crochet together, from the 


on the» edge a row of 
chain stitch , alternating 4 chain stitches 
with 1 single crochet in a border stitch. In each 
scallop tie a fringe of different colored wools, as 
shown in the Two similar tassels are 
fastened on upper edge. It may be lined 
with flannel in place of the knitted lining. 
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GH Single Subscribers to HARPER’S BAZAR 
will be supplied from Number One to the end of 
the year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
Sor the yearly price of Four Dollars. 





THE NOSE. 


HERE is no feature of the face so essential 
to good looks as the nose. It admits of 
great variety of form, but it must be there in 
some shape or other. Though the nose is not 
capable, as the eye and mouth, of much variety 
of expression, its particular conformation has 
more to do than that of any other single feature 
with the individual character of the human coun- 
tenance. Change this in a drawing, without 
altering any other part, and you will find with 
each variety a complete transformation of the 
whole face. 

The Grecian nose, with its straight lines and 
symmetrical arrangement, has been generally 
accepted by artists as the most beautiful; but 
different nations, notwithstanding, cling fondly 
to their own particular forms of this organ. A 
Hottentot Venus, we may be assured, would 
never receive the prize of beauty from ary 
Paris of her own race if she were destitute of 
the national flat nose. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who held that the idea of beauty was dependent 
upon the association of ideas, would evidently 
have approved the principles of the African 
judge. He would, however, at the same time 
have congratulated himself, doubtless, that be- 
ing an Englishman he was not bound to accept 
the flat nose of Ethiopia as a necessary element 
of his own idea of beauty. “I suppose nobody 
will doubt,” he says, “if a negro painter was 
to paint the goddess of beauty, that he would 
represent her black, with thick lips, flat nose, 
and woolly hair; and it seems to me that he 
would act very unnaturally if he did not; for by 
what criterion will any one dispute his idea?” 

There seems to be no absolute standard of 
nasal beauty. The Romans were proud of their 
stern and portentous aquilines, and the Israelites 
would probably not be content to lose the small- 
est tip of their redundant beaks. The Tartars, 
having no noses to speak of, affect to consider 
the deficiency a beauty. The wife of Jenghis 
Khan was esteemed the most charming woman 
in all Tartary because she only had two holes 
where her nose should have been. 

The peculiar form of the nose seems in fact 
to have but little influence upon our likes and 
dislikes. Mirabeau, who had a nose as wide- 
spread as that of a Hottentot, and Gibbon and 
Wilkes, whose noses were reduced to barely- 
perceptible snubs, were very successful suit- 
ors of the female sex. The turn-up nose can 
not be justified by any principle of taste, and 
yet the nez retroussé, by which French appel- 
lation we are fond of dignifying the pug, is so 
far from diminishing that it seems to increase 
the admiration of man for the woman who pos- 
sesses it, No heroine of a modern novel ap- 
pears complete without the nez retroussé, and 
Madame Dn Barri, the common town courte- 
san, owes to it her place in history by the side 
of the worthless Louis XV. 

The nose, as is well known, is the organ of 
smell, For this purpose it is endowed with 
a pair of nerves, called the olfactory, whose 
abounding filaments pierce the many holes and 
cover the multiple surfaces of the light and 
porous structure termed the spongy bone, which 
lies at the root of each nostril. This peculiar 
organization is with the object of giving free 
entrance to the air, through the medium of 
which odor is conveyed to the nerve, in which 
the sense of smell resides. The act of smelling 
is performed by closing the mouth and breath- 
ing through the nostrils, which expand to the 
odorous gale which thus enters and is diffused 
through every opening and over cach surface 
of the bone where the nerve penetrates and ex- 
pands its closely-woven net of threads. Man 
is naturally endowed with an acute sense of 





smell, but its power can be greatly increased or 
diminished by art. Those whose vocation is | 
among stenches become by practiced inditfer- | 
ence almost regardless of them; and others, 
whose business requires a discriminating nicety 
of the sense, obtain by studied attention a mar- | 
velous acuteness of smell. There was a night- 
man in Berlin who declared that he was not 


sensible of the intensest smell of his odoriferous 
occupation. On the examination of his body 
after death no ‘olfactory nerye was found. 
Whether this was an original defect, or only 
the result of a long and resolute disuse of his 
sense of smell, could not be determined, Na- 
ture or art-had.made him the right man for the 
right place. The dog and some other animals 
have a much acuter sense of smell than man, 
and we accordingly find in them larger olfactory 
nerves and more extensive, porous, and conyo- 
luted spongy bones for the exposure of their fila- 
ments to the odorous breath of the air. A dog 
by the:sense of smell will trace and nose out his 
master in the most multitudinous crowd. This 
proves not only the acuteness of the smelling 
power of the animal, but establishes the fact 
that each man, as well as every race of men, 
has a peculiar odor. ; 

Most nations, not content with the sweet odors 
that Nature so bountifully supplies, resort to arti- 
ficial sources, The most refined people, how- 
ever, avoid as much as possible personal per- 
fumes, and hold that the absence of all odor is 
the best savor of human communion. They 
agree with Lord Bacor that the ‘‘breath of 
flowers is far sweeter in the air, where it comes 
and goes, like the warbling of music, than in 
the hand.” Those of nice taste eschew all per- 
fumes but those which are evanescent, such as 
Cologne and the like. It is a curious fact that 
the eau de Cologne is a native of that worst 
smelling of cities where Coleridge smelt we for- 
get how many stenches, This seems to confirm 
the suspicion that a perfume is but a mask for 
an ill odor. The Cologne owes its well-de- 
served reputation to the harmonious mixture 
of a variety of essences, chiefly those of lemon, 
juniper, and rosemary, so well combined that 
there is no predominating smell, It is more- 
over very evanescent, and has a spirituous and 
enlivening scent, which causes it to be used 
rather for one’s own refreshment than for the 
delectation of others. This should be the rule 
in regard to all perfumes. They should be kept 
as far as possible for the individual, and never 
employed so strong as to penetrate the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, All intensely adherent 
smells, such as musk, should be avoided. 

The labor and cost which man will endure 
for the small luxury of a smell are exemplified 
by the difficulty and expense of manufacturing 
the attar or otto of roses. Two grains only, it 
is said, of oil can be squeezed with the utmost 
care from a thousand roses, and this is sold in 
India, on the spot where it is made, for fifty 
dollars in gold a rupee in weight, which is about 
176 grains. At two grains a thousand, a rupee 
of oil would require nearly ninety thousand 
roses! 

We need hardly protest against the misuse 
of the nose in turning it into a dust-hole or a 
soot-bag, for the habit of snuff-taking has gone 
so out of fashion that you will hardly find now 
even a grandmother to venture upon a pinch. 
This habit, apart from its filthiness, weakens 
the senses of smell and hearing, and perverts 
the human voice to a grunt by thickening the 
soft and sensitive membrane which extends 
without a break through the nose, ear, and 
throat, whose every part is reached by the irri- 
tating particles of tobacco inhaled. 

There is no part of the physiognomy which 
reveals so quickly and clearly ill temper and 
bad habits as the nose. Every snarling, dis- 
contented, proud, and envious emotion is ac- 
companied by a lifting of the end of each nos- 
tril through the agency of a little muscle, which 
after frequent action gives to the nose a per- 
manent turn-up, which is as repulsive as the 
snout of an ill-tempered dog. The nose, more- 
over, like the door-post of an old-fashioned inn, 
scores every excess of eating and drinking, and 
so prominently as to be read by every passer-by. 

The nose is naturally so noticeable from its 
position that any artificial means of drawing 
attention to it only renders it an insufferable 
impertinence. It accordingly should be kept 
as quiet as possible and never fondled before 
company. This, like all other organs, augments 
in size by frequent handling, so we recommend 
you to keep your own fingers and those of your 
friends or enemies away from it. 





THE DANGER OF A STOVE. 


HE uncomfortable sensation produced by the 
heat of an excessively hot stove or furnace 
has been experienaed by us all in this country, 
where our severely cold winters impel us to raise 
the temperature of our dwellings to the highest 
possible point. There has always existed a sus- 
picion that the usual mode of heating was un- 
wholesome, because its effects were felt to be 
more or less disagreeable and painful. The sus- 
picion has been now confirmed. 
Dr. Carret, a surgeon of distinction, suspect- 
ing that an epidemic in Savoy was owing to the 
use of cast-iron stoves in that country, submitted 


| areport to that effect to the French Academy of 


Sciences. Three eminent chemists were appoint- 
ed to investigate the subject. They made an ex- 
act analysis of the air surrounding a cast-iron 
stove heated to a high degree, and found that it 
contained notable quantities ‘of hydrogen and 
carbonic oxyd, both poisonous gases. It seems 


a well-established fact that iron, when raised to 








a great heat, will permit the passage’ of a gas, 
and that it has a peculiar power of condensing 
and absorbing the carbonic oxyd. It has also 
been found that air which passes over an iron 
surface intensely heated becomes impure and 
hurtful to breathe, 

An ordinary stove and furnace when raised to 
a great heat thus become sources of poison. The 
hydrogen and carbonic oxyd gases produced by 
the combustion of the fuel pass through the iron 
walls and corrupt all the surrounding air. 

The results of the experiments of the*French 
Academy of Sciences may be thus summed up: 
1, The gases which result from combustion pass 
through the walls of a cast-iron stove heated to 
a dull or bright red, in consequence of the poros- 
ity of those walls. 2. Iron raised to a red heat 
absorbs 4.15 times its volume of carbonic oxyd 
when it is exposed to an atmosphere composed 
of this gas. 3. ‘The carbonic oxyd absorbed by 
the inner surface of the stove diffuses itself ex- 
teriorly in the air, and this process goes on con- 
tinuously. 

If these conclusions of the French.Academy 
shall be confirmed it will become necessary to 
abolish iron stoves and furnaces, and confine our- 
selves to open fire-places, porcelain heaters, and 
hot-water boilers for the purpose of warming the 
interior of our houses. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to a Xouth about to be Marvizd. 
Y DEAR THEODORE,—It is certainly 
a very delicate duty that you impose upon 
me; for to advise a youth upon his manners 
who is about to be married should surely be a 
work of supererogation. When marriages spring 
from love—and I should like to see the face of 
Theodore, and the eyes of Theodora, if they 
should hear any doubt thrown upon the case of 
an impending marriage, which shall be nameless 
—when, I say, marriages spring from love, who 
so accomplished a teacher of manners as Cupid, 
who so tender an exemplar as Hymen? This 
very thought occurred to me also yesterday, 
when I made a short evening call upon my old 
friend, Bob Bouncer, whom I have scarcely seen 
since his marriage, for he comes to the Club no 
more, and I do not meet him as I did formerly, 
pounding along in the Central Park any pleas- 
ant morning. 

Robert, as you know, last year led to tlie hy- 
meneal altar, amidst the most resounding salvos 
of reportorial rhetoric, for the fact was publish- 
ed in all the newspapers, and the dresses and all 
the rest of it described—and my first bit of ad- 
vice to you is to shield your bride most carefully 
from that horrible fate—a lady who had the ad- 
vantage of him in years. Mrs. Bouncer is not 
very much older than Robert, but he is un- 
doubtedly younger than she. Nor will I stop 
to advise upon this point. It is one which must 
be left to fate and good sense. Yet this, per- 
haps, I‘ought to say to your younger brothers, 
that if they fall in love at the age of eighteen 
with a belle of twenty-six or eight, and nothing 
is more likely when the case becomes desperate 
and they are resolved upon matrimony, they 
should take a voyage to China by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, returning leisurely 
through Europe. If they return as they went, 
and insist upon going to church with sweet 
twenty-nine or thirty, I, for one, will not forbid 
the bans. 

I found Mr, and Mrs, Bouncer taking a cup 
of tea after dinner, and the lady poured a cup 
for me. 

** Darling,” said Mr. Bouncer to his wife, 
“did you put sugar in Mr, Bachelor’s tea?” 

‘* Yes, dearest, I did.” 

‘‘ But, my darling,” replied Bob, with a smile, 
‘‘how do you know that he takes sugar in his 
tea?” 

‘*Why, my dearest Robert,” said his wife, 
with a sweet smile, ‘people generally take su- 
gar in their tea,” 

‘“‘Yes; but, my dear Amanda, how can you 
tell how many lumps ?” 

‘*T presume two lumps are enough for our 
cups, dear,” said Mrs. Bouncer, with the least 
possible dryness in her tone. 

**Yes, dear; but it happens that Mr. Bach- 
elor never takes sugar in his tea.” 

‘¢ Well, and how was I to know it, dear, if 
he did not tell me?” replied the wife of Boun- 
cer’s bosom, smiling at me. ‘Then [I tried to 
break into the conversation. 

“T assure—” : 

But Bob was not to be balked. ‘You see, 
my sweetest girl, in these little things it is bet- 
ter to begin right. I thought it was always cus- 
tomary to ask a guest whether he would have 
sugar or cream, as the case might be.” 

I thought this was indiscreet in Robert, and 
I made another plunge: 

‘The fact is—” 

‘“SOf course, dear,” retorted Mrs. B., with 
considerable warmth, while I sat idiotically 
beaming at her and sipping my tea— ‘‘of 


' course, dear, I know very little; but, Mr. 


Bouncer, I real’y think that I know how to 
pour out a cup of tea,” 

‘My dear, I said nothing about your pouring 
out a cup of tea.” 

‘*My dear, you insinuated that I did not 
understand how to prepare tea for a friend to 
drink.” 





“Well, my dear?” 

Robert Bouncer wagged his foot as he said 
this, and looked at his life’s partner, who was 
evidently exercising great self-control. 

‘* Well, my dearest husband, what a pity you 
did not make the discovery before!” 

Mr. Bouncer smiled at his wife, and, turning 
to me, began to talk about the cold winter and 
the sleighing in the Park, and presently Mrs. 
Bonncer sailed into the conversation. But I 
was not comfortable. I confess I thought of 
the club, and in a little while I wished them a 
good-evening, and proceeded to the club of the 






Capitoline Jupiter, where I smoked a cigar, and — 


meditated upon matrimony and manners. 

For what was. the difficulty in the Bouncer 
household? I remember Bob Bouncer when 
he could no more have been testy and petulant 
to Amanda Aggerwayte than Romeo to Juliet. 


He would sooner have cut off his hand than - 


have hinted that she did not understand all the 
amenities of social intercourse, and I believe he 
would have sacrificed’ both legs rather than 
have said it before a stranger. I made myself 
a detective in manners; I said to myself as [ 
very carefully shot rings of smoke from my 
mouth—for an old smoker will have his tricks 
—“ A year ago Robert Bouncer would not have 
done it, What has happened in the mean time 
that he does it now?” The answer was too 
plain—matrimony. I remember the brilliant 
description in the city items of the morning pa- 
per: ‘As the happy pair turned from the altar 
the face of the gallant bridegroom was flushed 
with auroral hues, and the shrinking cheek of 
the lovely and queenly bride was suffused like 
the half-opened petals of a moss-rosebud ; and 
as they passed through the crowd of fashion- 
able friends to the door, the great organ, under 
the impressive touch of the genial and gentle- 
manly organist, Timothy Tompkins, Esquire, 
gave out in triumphal strains the beautiful and 
appropriate ‘ Wedding March’ of Mendelssohn.” 

Nothing but his marriage had happened, and 
behold how Bob Bouncer behaved!) My dear 
Theodore, the manners of the lover were lost 
in those of the husband. He permitted him- 
self to show all his little, and in the seclusion 
of his home when no visitor was present, I fear 
even his great ill-humors. His theory of home 
was evidently that of many and many a hus- 
band, that it is a place where a man may slip 
off politeness with his coat, and put on peevish- 
ness with his slippers; where his will is law 
and his whims are to be respected, and where 
he has the inalienable right of making himself 
an unmitigated nuisance to his wife. I have 
learned to be afraid of the fine epithets of mat- 
rimony. I observe that endearments and_re- 
spect do not necessarily go together; and when 
I hear ‘‘ my dear” and ‘‘ dearest” and ‘‘deary” 
I prick up my ears. But when I hear * darling” 
and “sweet” I pick up my hat and fly before 
the tempest. 

My dear Theodore, the beginning and end of 
my advice to you is never to suffer the familiar- 
ity of home to release you from the ordinary 
restraints of good-manners. If the dullest wo- 
man of his acquaintance comes to Bouncer’s 
house, or if he meets her elsewhere, he is always 
courteous. He does not allow himself to be 
peevish and sour and snarling. Why should 
he be so to the woman he loves best in the 
world? He is very anxious, I know, for his 
mother has told me so, that his wife should be 
always well-dressed and in the fashion. He 
will have her wear a veil to save her complex- 
ion. He has been caught studying this very 
paper, through whose columns I have the honor 
of writing to you, and suggesting pretty little 
tags and rags and bobtails for the personal dec- 
oration of Mrs. Bouncer. In a word, he re- 
quires that she shall be always neat and grace- 
ful and tastefully dressed at all hours, morning 
and evening, for his own satisfaction as weil as 
his pride. He demands that his wife’s person 
shall be always attractively attired, while the 
good-for-nothing vagabond lets his soul, as it 
were, go slopping about in an abominable un- 
dress. Spiritually down at the heel this miser- 
able tyrant expects his slave to be forever pleas- 
ing in his sight. 

If he puts no curb upon his humor, and is 
sullen or captious or cross or sarcastic, doesn’t 
he teach her to be so also? If his theory of 
home is that it is a place for his selfish comfort 
merely, his wife and children will pay the pen- 
alty. Whether she retorts, or retires with dig- 
nity into herself, or pines, or sulks, or dashes 
into the vortex of the world, she is equally 
balked and unhappy. Why, Theodore, ,my 
boy, we are great selfish louts. It is women, 
not we, who make the sacrifice in marriage, if 
any there be; and if I were a father, and sus- 
pected that a daughter of mine were treated by 
her husband as I know the daughters of many 
of my friends are treated by their husbands, I 
should call my son-in-law to pretty sudden ac- 
count—unless I felt that I should make her lot 
harder if I did so. And if I were constrained 
to silence, how I shonld chafe under my deeper 
consciousness of the wretched selfishness of my 
sex! 

My dear young friend, in whose ears and 
heart the marriage-bells begin to ring, as you 
look upon Theodora, and smile to read the 
warning words I write, remember that every 
year thousands of Theodores swear, and mean, 
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to love, honor, and cherish thousands of “The- 
odoras. ‘Their vows are as ardent, their faith 
is as .sure,.as yours. How many of them hon- 
estly keepthe vow, how many do not forswear 
the faith? Yet if you will require of yourself 
to treat the wife with the same courtesy that 
you treat the sweet-heart, you will go through 
life as those who wore the amulet threaded the 
enchanted wood. ‘The romance, I know, must 
change; but it need not die away. Never mind 
about calling your wife “dear,” if your behay- 
ior shows her that she is so, 

This is my orange flower for you, dear The- 
dore; and if you take it I believe it will last as 
long and as sweet-as any: that Theodora will 
wear. Your congratulating friend, 

Ay OLp BacHELor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


\ \ 7 E have been favored with a glimpse of the 
Spring bonnets imported from the most 
reliable French houses Importers say that the 
new shapes are a trifle larger; but we are in- 
clined to think that the appearance of increased 
size is given by the high coronet and rolling brim 
that in many cases extends around the sides and 
back of the bonnet. Flaring fronts and a broad 
roll surrounding the bonnet are found on both 
the Fanchon and Marie Antoinette shapes when 
a mantilla veil is not worn. If the veil is used 
the roll extends only down the front and sides. 

Straw, silk, Malines lace, and illusion with 
satin polka dots, are the materials that will be 
most used. Yellow straws will be very much 
worn as well as a black straw, thin but not so 
transparent as the Neapolitan, and sprinkled with 
steel beads. There are bonnets formed of round 
Leghorn cords; others are rouleaux of inter- 
woven straw and satin; a dark-brown straw is 
made of thick rolls like piping; gray and black, 
and black and white braids are mixed together ; 
and bands of chip and of yellow straw are altern- 
ated with points and blocks of silk. 

Malines lace is a new powdered tulle that has 
the appearance of being covered with frost. It 
is very pretty and gossamer-like, and is used for 
overstrings, and as a transparent over satin and 
silk. This beautiful novelty was shown us in all 
the old colors, and in two new shades, viz.: the 
caroubier, or cranberry, very similar to Mentana 
red, and a flame-like tint called Sultan. 


MANTILLA VEILS, 


The mantilla veil is worn long, falling over the 
shoulders, and crossing in front like a fichu. It 
is caught together low down on the breast by 
flowers or a rosette, and is often so embodied in 
the bonnet that it really forms the bonnet, in- 
stead of being a mere accessory. The frames of 
such bonnets are made of steel wire, slight but 
firm, and fitting closely tothe head. A bandeau 
of velvet and flowers surmounts the forehead, 
and to this is attached a tulle drapery that con- 
stitutes at once the veil and the bonnet, flowing 
gracefully over the chignon, beneath which it is 
held in place by a velvet band. The steel frame 
is almost invisible, and there is but one thickness 
of tulle over the head. This is a fashion that 
can not fail to be popular, as it will display to 
advantage the present elaborate styles of dressing 
the hair. On other bonnets the veil is fastened 
at the back of the frame beneath a bow of rib- 
bon or cluster of flowers. 


ORNAMENTS. 


Gilt will be little worn except in conjunction 
with steel. Very pretty ornaments, such as but- 
terflies and medallions, are made of cut steel. 
Small jet beads are intermingled with straw in 
the bandeaux, and acorns are pendent from them. 
Similar bands are made with steel beads and with 
garnets, while others are formed entirely of 
beads without straw. Pearl leaves have cut- 
steel stars on them that glitter like jewels, and 
there are steel veins in bunches of straw leaves. 
Straw fringes are headed with jet, and acorns of 
pearl and of satin are bursting from a straw shell. 
‘There are feather flowers with beetles and but- 
terflies among them, and agraffes formed of 
myriads of tiny enameled insects. Very narrow 
poult de soie ribbons are used. Transparent 
metallic grasses, crimson berries, pine burrs, and 
forest leaves of autumn tints are among the 
ornaments. Colored blonde edges and feathery 
fringes surround the mantilla veils. 

A beautiful bonnet, made by the celebrated 
Madame Virot of Paris, is of frosted Malines 
lace of straw color puffed over silk of the same 
shade. A wide Leghorn braid surrounds the 
bonnet. The coronet is of metallic autumn 
leaves and grasses. High up on the back is a 
blush rose with leaves and tendrils. A veil of 
Malines lace bordered with straw braid falls over 
the back hair and is fastened low down in front 
with rosette. Price $40. 

A neat and tasteful bonnet for early spring is 
of plaited straw of the fashionable light tan 
shade. A wide roll on the front reaches almost 
to the back. The bandeau is of brown satin, 
with a cut-steel butterfly in the centre. Forest 
leaves and pine burrs are on the left side. Brown 
lace drapes the chignon, and forms strings that 
are held together by a steel ornament. 

A pretty chip bonnet has a fan-like rosette, of 
rose color, over the forehead. On the left is a 
cluster of flowers. A bow with long ends of 
poult de soie ribbon is on the crown. Narrow 
ribbon strings. 

An evening bonnet, or rather coiffure, is of 
white illusion, spotted with satin, over so light a 
frame that the whole head is plainly seen. 


der pearl pendants surmounted by a coronet of 
scarlet cactus, with tendrils and buds at the 


sides, A mantilla veil of white illusion is at-/ 





The | 
face trimming is a band of white velvet with slen- ; 


tached to the band and falls over the chignon al- 
most to the waist, covering the shoulders like a 
mantle, and crossing in front. Blond-lace with 
a feathery edge borders the veil; a bouquet of 
cactus confines it in front, and a white velvet roll 
holds the drapery at the back. 

A bonnet imported for the early spring is 
made of diamond tulle, of a pretty shade of lav- 
ender. It partakes somewhat of the Fanchon 
shape, but is more flaring in front, and does not 
fit so closely to the head. ‘The diadem is cut in 
large scallops, in each of which is a purple daisy. 
A cluster of daisies ornaments the left side, and a 
fan-shaped rosette of tulle falls over the back on 
the right. Narrow satin strings tie under the 
throat with overstrings of tulle. Price $15. 


CLOTH AND SILK WRAPPINGS. 


We have seen but little novelty in cloth wrap- 
pings. The'spring garments will be very similar 
to worn in the fall. There are probably 
more tight-fitting basques, and a greater number 
are lapped in the redingote style. Light gray 
cloths, tan color, and a mottled black and white 
will be most worn. ‘Tan color is trimmed with 
a darker shade of brown. Black is used on ev- 
ery thing else. Wide military braid, bullion 
fringe, and a variety of hand-made trimmings 
are seen. 

In silk garments the sash is the newest feat- 
ure. Of fifty specimens shown us, all of them 
imported, not one was without a long, loosely- 
tied sash, or a rosette at the side from which 
long streamers depended. Fichus and capes of 
lace and of silk are worn over loose sacques and 
basques. One unique and expensive garment 
had a sash beginning under the front of the col- 
lar and falling backward over the shoulders down 
below the edge of the sacque, where it was caught 
by a rosette. Simple Polonnaises or redingotes 
of black silk velvet, with belt and sash, are de- 
signed to be worn with dresses of any color. 


TRIMMINGS. 


Jet has almost entirely disappeared as a trim- 
ming for mantles. Gross after gross of tiny 
satin buttons adorn a single garment. Guipure 
lace, banished last winter, is revived again in 
new pointed feathery patterns. Several rows of 
thick military braid, or silk galloon without beads, 
is considered stylish. Netted and bullion and 
chenille fringes and ruffles of quilled silk sur- 
round capes and sacques. Pleated ruffles of silk, 
the small pleats all running one way, are bound 
on the edge with satin, and a tiny button is 
placed on each fold. Satin pipings, bias bands 
of silk with satin cord at either side, satin rou- 
leaux, and flowers made of silk and satin, rep- 
resenting stem, leaf, and flower, and many in- 
tricate trimmings made by hand will be in vogue. 

A paletot of heavy black corded silk is half ad- 
justed to the figure, and slashed at the back and 
sides. <A belt confines it at the waist with sash 
at the sides. Large coat-sleeves. The novelty 
of this garment consists in a cape, square in 
front and reaching to the elbows. It is gather- 
ed up in the back and loosely tied together with 
long flowing ends. ‘The trimming is a pleated 
ruffle two inches wide, made of silk and bound on 
the lower edge with satin. Bias folds above the 
ruffle. Price $150. 

Another of a different style was tight-fitting 
in front like a basque, while down the back was a 
wide double box pleat, beginning at the neck, and 
extending the whole length of the garment. The 
trimming was of guipure lace bands, pointed on 
both edges. Small satin buttons in great num- 
bers were also used. Sash and belt. 

A short flowing garment is lapped like a red- 
ingote. Five rows of military braid surround 
the skirt, and a guipure lace over chenille fringe 
is sewn on the edges. 


SPRING SILKS. 


We have-spoken before of the chameleon 
striped silks. Later importations are also in 
stripes, with chené figures, very small checks, 
and larger square blocks. For the present in- 
termediate season there are alternate black and 
white stripes, varying from the hair lines of white 
to stripes an inch in width. These are of very 
fair quality, three quarters of a yard wide, and 
from $2 to $3 a yard. In lighter colors there 
are half-inch stripes of mauve, of green, and of 
blue, besides a black and white chené stripe of the 
same width on a white ground. Pearl color and 
cherry are pretty together, and apple-green with 
a chameleon of pink and gray. The chené pat- 
terns are in the various shades of gray and brown 
on white, or a gayer combination of several col- 
ors, mottled together, yet prettily blended. $3 
a yard is the price asked for them ; they are of 
excellent fabric, and five-eighths wide. There 
are tiny stripes of blue, of green, and of purple 
with white, and small checks of the same colors, 
at $2 25 a yard. 

A very handsome robe, just imported, is of 
pearl-colored gros grain. It is embroidered with 
white in seed stitch to represent lace festooned 
about a pyramidal bouquet of flowers on the 
front width, and forming a border around the 
skirt, sleeves, and belt. Price $200. Anoth- 
er, at the same price, is a rich black silk, on 
which is needle-worked with all the accuracy of 
painting the gorgeous scarlet cactus. An even- 
ing dress of white corded silk is ornamented with 
the same brilliant flower. Each dress is accom- 





panied with two engravings, one to show the ef- | 


fect of the garment when made, the other is a 
diagram of the different parts of the dress, dis- 
playing the way in which it should be put to- 
gether. 

A skirt of mauve silk is imported ready made 
and trimmed. It has a demi-train and is gored 
to fit plainly on the hips, with a full width gath- 
ered in at the back. Folds of black and white 
satin are in military style up the front width. 
Similar folds form a vandyked border around the 
skirt, and are finished by Maltese lace, black and 


white mixed. Material and trimming for waist 
and sleeves are furnished. Price $115. 

A tasteful and inexpensive material for even- 
ing dresses is called tinseled tarlatan. It is a yard 
and a quarter wide, at $1 50 the yard. There 
are threads of silver and of gilt on white, on ap- 
ple-green, and on the brown shade of red called 
Bismarck’s court color. Dew-drops of crystal on 
white are pretty but frail. Scarlet blood-drops 
on black are more serviceable. 


PERCALES AND CAMBRICS. 


Piqués, percales, and French cambrics are ei- 
ther striped or in small figures. Buff grounds 
strewn with black or purple are in good taste. 
Quiet colors are seventy-five cents a yard. White 
grounds with high colors are $1 a yard. There 
are solid stripes of black, bouquets, scroll-like fig- 
ures, and a pattern imitating lace. A novelty in 
cambrics is a robe dress of small figures with a 
border for trimming, the whole length of the 
cloth. A plate accompanies each dress, showing 
the way the border should be placed on the gored 
skirt. Double rows of wheat ears border a dress 
of narrow stripes. Another has small rose-buds 
scattered over the dress, with a vine and leaves 
for trimming. A dzess pattern of eleven yards 
is sold for $6 50. 


NOVELTIES IN LACE. 


Among late importations are some evening 
dresses of Lama lace. This is, as our readers 
probably know, a machine lace usually made ‘in 
the same patterns as thread lace, which it closely 
resembles without being an imitation. The 
dresses are woven in the shape of a princesse 
robe, with demi-train. The corsage is low- 
necked with sleeves scarcely an inch long, and 
is woven to fit the bust without a seam. They 
should be made up over silk. The white one 
shown us was displayed over: lavender. There 
are a variety of patterns in black, varying from 
$50 to $150. A Polonnaise or redingote of black 
Lama is graceful and new. A lace belt and sash 
confines it at the waist. A white rotonde or tal- 
ma is suitable for receptions. There are short 
jackets with epen flowing sleeves, and a new 
sacque called the Castellan, with long square 
Greek sleeves. Besides these there are mantilla 
coiffures worn in the Spanish fashion without a 
bonnet, covering the head and fastening loosely 
under the chin, or thrown over the bonnet, form- 
ing a coquettish masque-veil that conceals the 
upper part of the face. Wide lace sashes with 
bows and loops, or with rings, are also imported, 
and a variety of Marie Antoinette fichus of Lama, 
Valenciennes, and guipure, at from $26 to $36. 





PERSONAL. 


WE piace reliance upon the truthfulness of 
the BEECHERS, and therefore confide in what one 
of the ladies of the family writes of HENRY WARD 
BEECHER, Viz.. that when the latter, at the age 
of eleven, was sent to her school he was regard- 
ed as “an inveterate joker and an indifferent 
scholar,’ and he was therefore returned to his 
parents. It was the opinion of his class that 
there was much talent lying about loosely in 
him that needed to be ‘“‘licked”’ into shape. Are 
not advised as to whether it was “licked’’ or not. 

—Earl Dersy, who has just resigned the Brit- 
ish Premiership, is uy een is son, Lord 
STANLEY, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is forty- 
two, but so very grave and serious that his fa- 
ther calls him “the old man.”’ 

—General Emory Upton, whose book of Tactics 
has been adopted by the United States Army, and 
who has just obtained a year’s leave of absence, 
was married a few days since to Miss EM1Ly Nor- 
Woop MarrTIN, of Willowbrook, Cayuga County. 
He goes to Europe on his bridal tour, or ‘trial 
= > as it is now called by owners of steam- 
ships. 

—Mr. JosepH HowarD, a clever young “ gen- 
tleman of the press,” once had the honor of 
being the nation’s guest for a short period at 


Fort Lafayette, as a compliment tor having suc- | 


cessfully launched into the reading world a proc- 
lamation purporting to have been written by the 
late President Lrncotn. A few days since he 
called at one of our a houses and re- 
marked that he thought of doing “‘a little some- 
thing in the biographical line; biography pays.”’ 
“Ah! yes, Howarp,”’ remarked an impertinent 
hireling, “write about Lafayette; that’s your 
Forte!’* J. H. applied his handkerchief to his 
spectacles, and said he would ruminate about it. 

—That longevous but lively composer, AUBER, 
though seven-and-eighty summers’ suns have 
rested upon kim, has just completed a new ope- 
ra, cailed ‘‘ Un Jour de Bonheur,” which is to be 
presented on the stage in Paris this month. The 
critics who have heard it pronounce it equal to 
the best productions of his best days. 

—ALEXANDER H. Stepuens is receiving much 
attention from Boston folk, though from the 
conversation no one would ever dream that there 
had been any little troubles between North and 
South. 

—The exact amount paid by Mr. A. T. Stew- 
ART to Mr. DerBy for Rosa BonneEvr’s “ Horse 
Fair’ was thirty-five thousand dollars—the larg- 
est price ever paid for a single picture in this 
country. 

—At the dinner given at Florence to Admiral 
Farracet, Mr. SELLA, the former Minister of Fi- 
nance, got off a neat little thing when he said 
that ‘‘upon iron hearts and not iron-clads” the 
Admiral based his fame. Mr. DEPRENTIS, Secre- 
tary of Marine Affairs, spoke of America as “‘ the 
country found by CoLumsvs, baptized by VEs- 
PUCCI, and celebrated by BaLBoa.” + 

—Women preachers are becoming a feature 
among the Universalists. Rev. OLYMPIA BROwN 
has for nearly five years preached at Weymouth, 
Massachusetts. Rev. R. A. Daman, recently set- 
tled at Cavendish, Vermont, ‘is meeting with 
fine success.” Rey. Miss A. J. CHAPIN has been 
recently called to Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
Rev. Mrs. P. A. HANAFORD has been preaching at 
Hingham, Massachusetts, for overa year. There 
are lady preachers of the same denomination in 
East Boston, Roxbury, Arlington, Lowell, and 


! other places; and ‘others are waiting to meet 


with proper encouragement.’? ANTOINETTE 
BROWN BLACKWELL, the first regularly-ordained 
woman preacher in America, we believe, still 











lectures and preaches at times, though no longer 
connected with any church. ; 

—RoBERT LINCOLN is soon to be married to a 
daughter of Senator HarLan. Mr. Lincoxn is 
a young gentleman of superior abilities, indus- 
trious, unassuming, practical, and has an au- 
spicious prospect before him. 

—Mr. Hope, the banker, has the largest and 
finest pearl now known. It is two inches long 
and four inches round, but like all such rarities, 
is of such enormous and uncertain value that no 
one would buy it at the market-price. The most 
beautiful collection of pearls, however, belongs 
to the Dowager Empress of Russia. Her hus- 
band was exceedingly fand of her, and as he 
shared with her other fancies, also that for fine 
pearls, he sought for them all over the world. 
They had to fulfill two conditions rarely to be 
met with ; they must be perfect spheres and they 
must be virgin pearls, for he would buy none 
that had been worn by others. After twenty- 
five years’ search he presented his Empress with 
— such as the world has never seen be- 
ore. 

—The men must look to it or they will find 
themselves overtaken by the ladies in some of 
those professions and studies in which they have 
hitherto reigned supreme. In England, at the 
Royal Academy, Miss Lovisa STan has carried 
off the Gold Medal. A female clerk has found 
her way into a Government office. Schoolmas- 
ters in villages are to be replaced by females, and 
the Apothecaries’ Company is to examine fe- 
males as to their proficiency in dispensing drugs. 
The thing can not be estopped. 

—According to the Rev. Dr. BELLows, who is 
one of the most sensible and conscientious letter 
writers of the day, Victor EMANUEL is fast los- 
ing his hold upon the affections of the Italian 
people. His homely visage, unshapely and re- 
pulsive, hangs upon most walls and windows; 
but now that he has forfeited, in Italian eyes. 
the proud title of galantuwomo, it seems to stand 
out, a just exponent of the aversion which is 
openly confessed for his person and character. 

—The Duchess Dowager of SomersET is a lady 
after the American female heart. Always a firm 
friend of the Yankee she said not long since, in 
a burst of enthusiasm, that she wished she could 
go to the United States as Minister. ‘I would 
soon set things smooth, I assure you. I would 
give dinner-parties, say civil things, and make 
peace generally. I think I must ask Lord Stavy- 
LEY to send me.” 

—The wife of the heir-apparent to the Russian 
throne is said to be the most beautiful princess 
in Europe. 

—Mr. THornTON, the new British Minister at 
Washington, will soon move into the large, odd- 
looking house formerly occupied by Sir FrRep- 
ERICK. BRUCE. It was built by a dentist. A 
doctor of divinity passing there one day was 
asked by a friend who accompanied him to what 
order of architeeture the porch belonged. The 
doctor replied : “IT don’t know, unless it is the 
Tusk-an.” © 

—The Empress CARLOTTA was born June 7, 
1840. She is fine-looking, graceful, and gentle; 
her face oval, complexion bright, and readily 
flushed; her nose isa little aquiline; her mouth 
is pretty, and beneath her rosy lips is a set of 
regular pearl-white teeth ; her eyes are not large, 
but very bright, and when she becomes excited 
they flash like fire’ She has a heavy head of 
hair of a beautiful dark auburn shade. Natur 
formed her for an empress, and her acquirement= 
not less fitted her for the station. She speaks 
and writes the French, Spanish, German, Fn 
glish, and Italian languages. Her union witli 
MAXIMILIAN was purely an affair of love. She 
reverenced him as ‘ta man of intelligence, of 
dignity, of power, brave to a fault, and the per- 
sonification of affection.” 

—Alas! for the memories that hedge around 
agreat name! The library of the late Joun C. 
CALHOUN, embracing many choice works of great 
value, was recently sold at auction for the paltry 
sum of $250, to satisfy debts. Whole shelves 
of books were knocked down for from $4 to $6 
per shelf. The sale of the house and land was 
to have taken place soon afterward, but General 
Canby’s order reserving to every family a house 
and twenty acres of land, will for the present en- 
able his widow and her children to retain their 
home. 

—Lady ANNA GorE Laneton, Lady AMBER 
LEY, Sir GEorGE Bowyer, Mrs. SOMERVILLE, 
Sir RowLAND Hitt, Tue 0’ DonoGuvz, Mary 
Howitt, Lord Romy, Lady Gotpsmip, Rev. 
C. KinesLey, Sir J. Smrpson, M.D., Mr. Gop- 
WIN SMITH, together with 14,000 others les= 
known, have petitioned that single women and 
widows, duly qualified as rate-payers, may be al- 
lowed to vote for members of Parliament. 

—To map out a dinner for England’s QUEEN, 
and carry it to a successful termination, is a se- 
rious matter indeed, requiring the services of 
one chief cook, three master cooks, three yeomen 
of the kitchen, two roasting cooks, and four ap- 
prentices. There are also two larders and stores, 
a store-keeper, two green-office men, three kitch- 
en-maids, and two men to superintend steam 
apparatus. The salary of the chief cook is about 
$3500 a year; that of the two master-cooks one- 
half that sum. The salaries of the others vary 
from $3 a week to $1050 a year. The chiefs of 
the kitchen dine in state every day at three 
o’clock, the chair being taken by Her Majesty's 
chief cook, or in his absence by the senior mas- 
ter cook. 

—The Princess IGNATIEFF wore recently at 4 
ball at Nice a stomacher and tiara of diamonds 
worth $100,000. She thought, no doubt, sh 
would be alone in her glory, and great must have 
been her chagrin when she came vis-a-vis with 
Madame HartTMAN, whose diamonds were as 
valuable as her own, though M. HartMan was 
only the ‘fortunate inventor of the Magents 
dye.” The Naples RotuscHitp and his wite, 
who were present, were conspicuous for their 
unpretending appearance, but could have beaten 
both the Princess and the dyer in stomachers and 
tiara if they had chosen. 

—French Cabinet Ministers are paid a trifle het 
ter than American. Marshal VAILLANT, Minist« 
of the Imperial Household and of Fine Arts, 1 
ceives $56,000 perannum. The Minister of State, 
M. RovuuieEr, and the Minister of War, Marshal 
Net, thesame. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
$36,000, and the Ministers of Justice and Public 
Instruction $30,000 each. Our Cabinet Ministers 
are paid $8000, which is barely sufficient to pay 
for house rent, food, and the help ef freedwomen 
Mr. SEWARD is the only member of the Cabinet 
— gives fine dinners. The others give recep- 

ions. 
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is new, and has a very pretty effect. In order to make this stitch, fasten 
the thread-on the back of the canvas under which is laid the brown linen, 
then draw the thread through one of the holes in the canvas, wind it three 
times around the needle as shown in ‘the illustration, _ the needle again 
through the same hole as shown by the'cross in the i ion, and bring 
the thread out again on the back of the work. In order that the knots may 
be of the same size, even in thread of dissimilar fineness, wind oftener 
around the needle in’ proportion as it-is finer... The single knots are sepa- 
rated each by two threads of the canvas in breadth and two in width. To 
make a screen like the pattern, take a piece of canvas, according to the size 
of the frame; lay @ linen lining under this, stretch it inan embroidery frame 
and work therein. The silk: must. be — the 
colors given in the directions accompanying err 
tern, but the leaves. must be dark, so th: —_- 
be distinct from the medium green of.the’ ion. 
The flower-cups are very pretty if woukedin gray- 
green shaded silks. The foundation muss:make a 
border outside the design, as shown: in- therillustra- 
tion. Border the still unworked edges of the-canvas 
with a stripe of green pea 
silk, which must be 
laid in a fold at the 
corners. Sew fine Paee 
green silk cord over ESS 
the seams between the a4 
embroidery and the 
silk, as also on the 
pleats of the corners. 
Line the back of the 
* canvas with green 
silk, trim the edges 
of the different thick-- 
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nesses of stuff, fasten them in a seam, and ornament this seam with green 
chenille. ‘Then stretch the shade in the frame by means of fine green silk 
cord. This frame can be raised and lowered by means of a screw which is 
arranged in the stem. 

Lingerie. 

WE give a number of illustrations of the following tasteful articles of lin- 
gerie, which our readers can readily copy or modify to suit their taste. 

Lace fichu, edged with wide and narrow lace, narrow insertion, and gre- 
lots, and trimmed with loops and ends of pink ribbon. 

Bavette collar and cufts of fine double linen, trimmed with needle-work 

and Valenciennes edging in the manner shown in 
the illustration. 
_ Collar with bow of needle-work. Swiss muslin 
insertion trimmed with a narrow needle-work {rill 
and a Swiss muslin bow in front, which is also edged 
with the same frill. The sleeve terminates in a 
cuff of pleated Swiss muslin, edged round the top 
with a narrow, and round the bottom with a wide 
needle-work frill. 

Morning cap of 
Swiss muslin, The 
crown is formed of 
two puffs of figured 
rouslin. Needle- 
work insertion, and 
wide and narrow 
Swiss muslin frills 
complete the trim- 
ming. 

Morning cap of 
Swiss muslin, nee- 
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die-work insertion, and guipure insertion. The 
crown is trimmed with a large rosette of Swiss 
muslin. Waist and bodice of batiste, trimmed 
with needle-work insertion and narrow needle- 
work bands. Cuffs of pleated batiste and needle- 
work frills. The bodice is likewise of pleated 
batiste, trimmed with needle-work insertion and 
edging, with a quilling of batiste round the top. 
A puffing of batiste, edged on each side with a 
narrow frill of the same, passes over the shoulders. 

Swiss muslin waist trimmed with narrow nee- 
dle-work insertion and edging, and small leaves, 
with ribbon laid underneath in the manner shown 
in the engraving. Belt trimmed to match. 

Waist with rolling collar .of batiste, needle- 
work insertion, and narrow needle-work edging. 
A chemisette and collar of pleated Swiss muslin, 
needle-work insertion, and edging is worn un- 
derneath. 

Cravat collar of needle-work, Swiss insertion, 
and leaves, with blue ribbon run through the 
same, finished in the back with loops and Jong 
ends of blue ribbon. 

Cravat collar-‘of needle-work, diamond-shaped 
figures, set on a Swiss muslin band, with pink 
ribbon underneath; and finished in the back with 
loops and long ends of the same ribbon. A nee- 
er figure is attached to each of the ribbon 
ends, 

Swiss muslin fichu, trimmed round the edge 
with broad lace and pink ribbon laid underneath. 
The neck is finished with a quilling of the same 
ribbon and a frill of lace. A rosette, loops, and 
ends of ribbon complete the fichu. 

Fichu of pleated Swiss muslin trimmed with 
needle-work insertion and edging. A colored 
ribbon is laid under the insertion. Needle-work 
medallions and a ribbon bow complete the trim- 
ming. 

Collar and cuffs of fine double linen worked in 
French embroidery stitch. 

Standing collar and cuffs of Valenciennes lace, 
with green nbbon round the neck, tied in a bow 
in front. The cuff is trimmed with a diamond- 
shaped needle-work medallion, edged with in- 
sertion and Valenciennes lace, and finished with 
loops of ribbon, 

Low-necked waist of puffed Swiss muslin and 
pink ribbon. Belt of puffed muslin, edged with 
ribbon, and fastened with a muslin and ribbon 
rosette. Neck and sleeves trimmed with needle- 
work edging. 

Waist of pleated Swiss muslin, with needle- 
work edging down the front. ‘Trimming of green 
ribbon laid on in bretelles, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Sleeves trimmed round the bottom with 
green ribbon. © Green silk buttons. 


Crochet Hat. 
See illustration on first page. 


Marertats: Straw-culored twisted silk ; white knit- 
ting cotton; white silk; brown velvet ribbon, 44 inch 
_ e i a small feather; a small bronze clasp; paste- 

oard, 

This hat is worked with straw-colored twisted silk, 
in single crochet, over a foundation of white knitting 
cotton, and looks as if it were formed of tine straw 
braids. Begin the crown in the centre by a founda- 
tion of 6 single crochet stitches over the foundation 
thread of cotton; join this to a ring by a slip stitch, 
and draw the foundation cotton firmly, so that these 
stitches shall iie close together. On this foundation 
thread work 8 rounds, widening on the two opposite 
sides of the work (front and back of the hat) in such 
a manner that a flat oval part is formed, which shall 
neither lie in folds nor be stretched. Having fin- 
ished, work 6 rounds, without widening, for the sides 
of the head; and after this the rim.of the hat. In the 
first round of the rim, which is worked like the crown, 
widen by a few stitches front and back. In the sec- 
ond round of the rim add 1 stitch after every 5 single 
crochet; besides this, crochet in the 17 middle stitches 
front, and also back, 34 double crochet—that is, 2 dou- 
ble crochet in each of the stitches mentioned. Also, 
crochet 2 short double crochet before and after the 84 
double crochet, The 8d and 4th rounds are composed 
entirely of single crochet, widening by a few stitches 
front and back. In the 4th round” lay a tine wire in 
addition to the cotton foundation, The crown and 
sides are stiffened by pasteboard and lined with white 
silk. Trim the hat after the pattern with a 3-strand 
braid of brown velvet ribbon, and with a small feath- 
er, which is fastened on with a bronze clasp. 


Crochet Beret. 


- See illustration on first page. 


Tue crown of this hat is formed in the same manner 
as that of the hat just described, but is three rounds 
larger. Having finished this flat oval part, crochet. 
with the same number of stitches 5 rounds for the 
side. Th crown is stiffened with eboard and 
lined with white silk. The side, which is not of 
the required breadth, is now fastened to a 
vasteboard strip, which must be wide enough to come 
pasteboard 


half an inch below the crochet sides, This 
circle is cut out a little at each side of the hat, thus 
giving it a sloping form. Finish with a revers of 
brown velvet over pasteboard. This reverais trimmed 
with gilt braid which imitates a buckle in front, where 


a few white feathers are added. Th 
sides is also lined with white silk. 


Lavender Velvet Bonnet. 
See illustration, page 325. 

Tuts tasteful bonnet is made of lavender velvet, 
bound with satin of the same color. Loops and ends 
of lavender satin ribbon form the trimming behind ; 
and a bow of the same ribbon holds the strings to- 
gether. The strings are of lavender velvet, bound 
with lavender satin, and edged with black lace. In- 
side trimming of lavender velvet flowers, 


White Velvet Bonnet. 
See illustration, page 325. 

Tuts bonnet is of white épingle velvet, with pointed 
velvet trimming round the edge, bound with 
material, and bordered with white Angora fringe, and 
ulso with white satin ribbon cut in points, as shown 
iu the illustration. A spray of white honey-suckle 
and a jet ornament in front. White satin stringe. 


e inside of the 








THE SEASON. 


HE severity of the winter in Washington 
has only been equaled, say the oldest mhab- 
itants, by the brilliancy of the fashionable season. 
It began early and ended late, shone with re- 
splendence through all its career, and though it 
is smothered by the extinguisher of Ash-Wednes- 
day, it means to break out presently in the lésser 
fires of theatricals and charity concerts. 
**No more receptions,” said one of the fairest 
of the many fair; ‘‘ they are not to be thought of 
in Lent. One must give a little time to Heaven. 








Such dissipation wears one out besides. 
shall have theatricals instead !” 

So much less exciting, so much more inno- 
cent, so much more humiliating to the vanity, so 
much more mortifying to the flesh ! 

But, obliged to fall back on that poverty of en- 
tertainment in the future, how they enjoyed the 
only moment they could call their own, how they 
kept the ball rolling in a perfect Carnival-week— 
Cabinet and Congressional assemblies, state-din- 
ners, masquerades, and three parties a night! 
Surely these bright participants in gayety need the 
cross of Lent to enable them to drag their exist- 
ence through the remainder of the year. Itis fear- 
ful to think of the deadly waste of life and strength 
which would take place but for the kindly inter- 
vention of Mother Church, who does for her 
festive children what their own mothers fail to 
do, and allows them a trifle of rest in which to 


We 


gather their forces for the summer campaigns of 


Newport and Saratoga. 


The houses of Washington are, in one way, pe- 


culiarly fitted for the life that is led in them— 
the halls, the parlors, and the suites of rooms be- 
yond, are so spacious and lofty that the air is al- 
most always good, and the crowd seldom too 
great. ‘There are other reasons why the air 
should be good though, for most of the dwell- 
ings, erected only for summer shelter, as you 
may say, are as full of draughts and cold cur- 
rents as if they were mere frames of lattice- 
wire. 

This answers very well for night-work, cooling 
it conveniently; but by such means chilblains 
and muriatic acid, sore throats and sal-ammonia, 
rheumatisms and narcotine strike an inseparable 
friendship with the guests and frequenters. There 
are scarcely any trees to shield these houses; 
nevertheless, in summer the south side is the 
coolest side, despite a meridian sun, for from that 
direction blows all the wind there is; but in win- 
ter every side is cold—cold, and damp, and dis- 
mal. The older houses are generally built in 
such a style that the second-floor is as good for 
drawing-room purposes as the first, so that the 
owners can retire into upper seclusion, and rent 
the floor beneath at one of those prices from 
which there is no appeal, and which cause new- 
comers to regard the whole population, from 
Bridge Street to the Capitol, as a conspiracy to 
extortmoney. These abodes are seldom furnish- 
ed with much luxury, those who hire them—but 
for some star exceptions—not caring to duplicate 
their properties of value, nor caring either to 
transport from their own distant residences their 
more cherished possessions. For all we know, 
it may be the very want of any thing like the 
warm and cozy element of home that drives the 
pleasure-seekers abroad. _ Abroad they always 
are; and it leaves one to marvel concerning the 
domestic life of these people, where the master 
of the house is out all day, and its mistress out 
all night. But there are other mansions, lying 
out of the city or set deep in gardens within its 
limits, or presenting an ancient front to the 
street, where the charm of homelike comfort is 
complete, where hospitalities seem a part of the 
atmosphere, where the upholsterer can do no 
more, where the green-houses are like a province 
of fairy-land, and where the long apartments are 
lined with pictures that are a fortune in them- 
selves, 

Never had wonderful toilettes more room for 
their pageantry than in these mansions, and nev- 
er has there been a time when wonderful toi- 
lettes were so much the order of the day, or, to 
be more consistent, of the night—jewels, bro- 
cades, and fabulous laces, sparkling, sweeping, 
and floating on every side. These diamonds 
blind the gloating gaze of envy. Like the fair 
Inez who went into the west, they 

“Dazzle when the sun is down, 
And rob the world of rest.” 

This lady’s dress was purchased at the price of 
seventy-five thousand dollars; it is to be admit- 
ted that the same amount would spare seventy- 
five families a cruel winter's suffering—but what is 
that to her? Yet one does not doubt that she is 
a kind-hearted gentlewoman, in spite of such in- 
difference; but where would be her husband’s 
advantage to do good over other men if she did 
not command a position, with her pearls and 
powder, above that to be obtained by fustian ? 
Meanwhile the present prevailing modes in which 
ladies dress their hair, in setting off the charms 
of those already beautiful, makes a pleasant face 
out of a plain one; the clustering curls upon the 
forehead shading away the contours, darkening 
the eyes, softening the skin, and the high chignon 
giving a certain carriage to the most insignificant 
head. Nothing can be lovelier than this hair 
like Pauline Bonaparte’s, unless it be this ‘‘ little 
head running over with curls,” which might be- 
long to a Bacchante, so much does it resemble a 
basket of grapes ! 

The proportion of positive beauty in the as- 
semblage at Washington, though large, is not 
nearly so large as you would expect to find it. 
We shall never rival the court of St. James, with 
an aristocracy of beauty of our own in this coun- 
try, so long as it remains a republic; for the 
fluctuating fortunes of our millionaires will not 
afford us three generations of generous living 
with strong meat and red wine to feed and en- 
liven that full, rich blood which blooms at last 
in the splendid light of the eye and color of the 
cheek, supplies the 4, firm mould of the 
muscle, and gives at the outset that sense of well- 
being which is half the secret of well-bred be- 
havior. Thus we are not at all surprised to find 
lovelier faces among the ranks of the regular 
residents in Washington—the aristocratic barna- 
cles of power—than among the transient way- 
farers of its political life; although, sotwith- 
standing this general remark, the undisputed 
ang of beauty here this winter is carried away 

vy a New England girl, whose golden hair and 
black eyebrows, rose-leaf skin and witching dim- 
ples, have no rival; she moves like a young 





princess indifferent through admiring throngs; 
and having seen her one remembers Belpheebe, 
upon whose brow an ‘‘hundred: graces: sate:;” 
still there are three others who follow so close in 
apa as to divert the gaze of a conscientious 
judge. 

After the splendor, the chief charm.of society 
in this place of which we speak is the freedom 
and ease which characterize. it. Every one is 


consideted to be an honorable person till :the:con- 


trary fact may be discovered—an excellent:max- 
im for business relations and the establishment 
of credit, but a questionable quality of what is 


called polite life, when considering the manner ih: 


which it does away with all barriers, and makes 
access to its drawing-rooms a far less difficult 
matter to manage than access to the services of 
its churches. : 

A lady who burns to parade her new Parisian 
wardrobe and lately-purchased family jewels has 
but to ascertain from the newspapers, or from the 
conversation at her hotel, the days on which the 
wife of this Cabinet officer or that Senator holds 
her morning reception—receptions where choco- 
late like a confection was handed round until the 
visitors, weary of the'delicacy, rebelled in a body, 
and absolutely refused to touch it. The lady in 
question perhaps likes chocolate, or else she will 
swallow it whether she does or not, together with 
worse things; at any rate, her next step is to 
leave her cards. If the Senator’s wife or the 
Cabinet lady is inclined to be reserved in the 
matter of her acquaintance, or fastidious as to 
her guests, some slight inquiry is instituted by 
her. ‘* Who are these So-and-Sos, pray? Have 
you met them?” 

‘““So-and-Sos? Oh! staying at Blank’s. Enor- 
mously rich, I hear.” 

Cards are left for the So-and-Sos straightway. 
Undoubtedly then the name of our ambitious 
aspirant is announced at the next reception. 
The lady of the house, upon that, can but greet 
the stranger, however bold-faced, with civility. 
If she has a little kindness of disposition she will 
not like to neglect her, and will introduce her to 
her next neighbor, or possibly to a person of sta- 
tion, who perhaps fancies her, and, meeting her 
at this house, invites her in general terms to her 
own. Of course it is understood that she has a 
husband in the back-ground, or otherwise is a 
widow in her own right; and after this expe- 
rience, seen twice unexceptionably, she is in so- 
ciety. Every day her ripple grows wider; and 
soon she rides on the top wave and passes sen- 
tence on others. Is her lace real? is, in point 
of fact, the only question that has been insisted 
upon concerning her. 

There is a charmed circle behind this political 
one, where the traditions of the past are main- 
tained in exclusive elegance by an old noblesse. 
Into this our adventuress hardly enters, but she 
is able to enjoy all the far-famed pleasures of a 
Washington season without it. Yet unless she 
is willing to put up with a thousand humiliations 
and annoyances to pay for these brief and cheap 
and feverish pleasures, she will scarcely pronounce 
the game to be worth the candle. 

And yet it is a splendid game. For look at 
the figures that glide across this region of en- 
chantment ; it is not youth and comeliness that 
entirely and by themselves compose the players ; 
age is here, here in full feather; borrowing the 
foreign leaf, throats as wrinkled as baked apples 
flash in wreathed gems, and shoulders bearing 
the accumulated flesh of threescore years heave 
into sight and remind the beholders that to this 
complexion they must come at last. ‘* Perhaps 


we shall die first,” says youth, cheerily, and. 


swings away on the full tide of the German. 
Age, too, that is reverend does not keep aloof, but 
young at heart joins here in the stir of life; not to 
speak of men grown gray in the service of equity, 
one’s eye is often caught by the silver-crowned 
head of a woman, and it is always a lovely old face 
that turns to meet the gaze in response, a face 
that has had its history in the history of the 
country. Dignity joins the rout, moreover; the 
Chief Magistrate of the land, perhaps, lends his 
presence to the scene; the stately Chief Justice 
looms above the others ; the General of the armies 
has come and gone again; and the glittering 
insignia of famous soldiers, the gorgeous array 
of the various bodies of gold-laced diplomats, the 
fantastic uniforms of foreign officers, make a re- 
lief to the sombre apparel of the citizen, and con- 
trast gayly with the gauzes and gossamers of up- 
lifted trains that flow around them in the dance; 
the place is ablaze with light, great fragrant 
flowers shed their sweetness through it, delicious 
music breathes its spell, and in more distant 
rooms the waltzers float in lingering circles till 
their motion seems only the visible melody. Here 
a tall and gray-haired man with a singularly wild 
and vacillating expression of face passes—it is the 
hero of the March through Georgia. Here a 
sturdy little sandy-haired fellow follows—it was 
of him that Sheridan’s Ride was sung. Here is 
a small, thin old man, with an ugly scar upon a 
face which is a study, so curiously does it seem 
to have acquired its power from its owner’s long 
occupation in splitting hairs; he is one of the 
first foreign officers of this or any government, 
who would increase his country’s prestige im- 
measurably by causing her, as she rises breathless 
from the conquering struggle of her own domin- 
ions, to reach out her hands and boldly grasp the 
remainder of the continent. Here a cluster of 
three secretaries presents a coup d’eil of shrewd- 
ness seldom to be met with any where ; one with 
a bland and genial face that you look twice ére 
pronouncing it to be a mask for constant and close 
calculation ; ignoter noted for glances $. sha 

and penetrating as a surgeon’s scalpel ; irc 
wi ah gray eyebrows curling upward in a 
Mephis' jan manner eminently becoming a 
politician. This dark and stalwart gentleman, 
whose red fez is always seen moving — the 
crowd, is the Turkish Minister; that richly and 


, perfectly dressed lady, who seems to sparkle like 





a summer midnight, is his wife—contrary to the 
ideas of those who imagine him the lord of a 
harem, he:has but one. Although by birth what 
is known as a Levantine Frank, she has an Ori- 
ental look, and is one of the most picturesquely 
beautiful women in Washington. Here a tall 
and ruddy German Baron of the Austrian Lega- 
tion moves by, celebrated at least in the name he 
beats, which Mrs. Shelley rendered famous when 
she created Frankenstein. Here, in the son of 
the Grecian Minister, an almost pure specimen 
of the golden-haired’ Greeks of Homer is to be 
seen... Une can not. look with indifference at the 
fresh growth of an immortal root as it starts rp 
round the 'tuins of the Acropolis, nowiched i + 
Atheniamsunshine, dews gathered from the biue 
Aigeam;:and: all the hoary inheritance of free- 
dom, :heroism;.and art. Here one catches a 
glimpse. of .a<handsome young French Duke, 
with the head of an antique himself, and who is 
the grand-nephew of Madame de Staél. And 
here are the indefatigable attachés of the British 
Embassy, who waltz from night till morning, 
and with their winning manners increasing social 
kindliness perform the whole of their diplomatic 
mission. 

The foreigners, be it said, in passing, are quite 
the masters of the social situation here. In vain 
the native youth aspire, or sneer, or stand aside 
—the freshest belles hover round these titled 
flames ; not, perhaps, till their wings are singed, 
but till a second season has taught them that, 
though a woman be as beautiful as Cleopatra, 
not one of these starred and gartered chevaliers 
is available as a husband for her, unless, like Cle- 
opatra in another respect, she can afford to spice 
her wedding-wine with pearls each worth their 
kingdom. 

One stands sometimes in a species of amazed 
rapture, and observes all these phantasmagoria 
of fame, or youth, or grace, or loveliness, and 
always of wealth of costume, pass by like the pro- 
cession at a theatre; not with a simply vulgar cu- 
riosity concerning this or that worthy, this or 
that party magnate, but giving judgment as to 
how well they become their spheres, wondering to 
see them as human as one’s humble self, heark- 
ening to the voice that, it may be, changes the 
destiny of millions, and the eye often dwelling on 
the fairer portion with a pure artistic satistac- 
tion. Can you look at the lace worn by the 
happy and handsome wife of our Agitor Abroad 
with any other emotion than that with which you 
gaze at an exquisite sea-weed or wonderfully frag- 
ile madrepore? Of course, if you are a woman, 
you will envy it—but all the more you will ad- 
mire ; it is not in feminine nature to refuse trib- 
ute to the perfection of the thing over its soft tur- 
quoise-blue shimmer of silk beneath—those fibres 
like the white threads of the blanched skeleton 
flowers ; that design of phantom bluebells, pan- 
sies, violets, and ferns, that wantons over all the 
web like a frozen mist, as intricate and dazzling 
as the breath of a winter’s morning on the pane! 
Or possibly you prefer the lace that another lady 
sometimes wears, laid over purple velvet, the 
whole front breadth a single piece of old Venice 
Point—in Europe prized so inestimably for altar- 
lace, and every where fit for a queen, and which 
appears as if it could have been woven only out 
of snow-flakes with their spiculz just melting into 
one another ; yet, for all its value and its beauty, 
bearing a ridiculous resemblance to that endless 
work which goes among young ladies by the 
name of tatting. And if lace neither fascinates 
nor rouses you, let us but examine the attire of a 
third person—a thick white corded silk, with a 
train that ‘‘reaches out into the other room,” 
long slight boughs of the delicate and palely-pink 
locust-blossom going from the waist to the shoul- 
der and down on either side around the skirt; 
above this an overdress of tulle, like a transpar- 
ent vapor, softening the whole toilette into a sort 
of repose from which shines, in magnificent re- 
lief, a tiara of diamonds set in the fashion of 
roses and buds, fuschias and leafy sprays; there 
are pendant ear-rings and a double necklace, too, 
of the same precious stone; and then there is a 
stomacher that fits in from the belt to the shoul- 
der, a mass of di ids again—great stones, that 
seem to breathe and to pulsate with a life of their 
own, wrought into all sorts of floral entanglement 
and frosty splendor, Were it a fancy-dress, 
might not its owner be taken for the spirit of the 
hoar-frost at sunrise ? 

Dress, under such circumstances, and with 
such rivalry, acquires the importance of one of the 
fine arts; and the heavy velvets and old English 
threads, that in another place are a patent of no- 
bility, become in such companionship mere back- 
grounds of respectable mediocrity. 

If, therefore, Dame Censor dare to lift her 
voice in derision of this pictorial pleasure of the 
eyes, as it unrolls its shifting scenes and puppets 
before her, she must needs labor under strong 
suspicions. And if one could only look into her 
heart, as now medical skill, by the cunning ar- 
rangement of lenses and mirrors, looks into the 
brain and the stomach, one would be very likely 
to find a queer conglomerate of delight and spite, 
envy and admiration—a sort of serpent's broth. 
Shall smiling shapeliness not array itself like the 
lilies of the field because that blue and silver 
brocade has taken the lustre out of the Dame's 
poplin, the pride of her heart—because her best 

lack silk has degenerated into a rough serge be- 
side that superb celadon with its garniture 
of white silk leaves ites peplum of netted 
pearls—because her little shabby sandal-wood fan 
only gives a heated blast in view of that gold- 
mounted point-lace mystery, that looks like the 
apotheosis of some exquisite lace-winged insect 
— because all her dear, well-cared-for drapery 
tarns into a mere line of pace gd prt 
ins sweep along, rippling with lights, with sheets 
of rok reflections Band melting splendors, as if 
pearls and and moonstones had been dis- 
solved in the dye of their warp and woof? Be- 
cause she is virtuous shall there be no more cakes 
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and ale—and chocolate? Let her get her to a 
nunnery! She is not wanted here. 

Of course, then, for the fit display of these 
tints and sparkles that do no less than compete 
with Nature.in her flower-petals, and her constel- 
lations, and her sunset clouds, all these recep- 
tions, and operas, and delightful private parties 
are needed, and a thousand more besides; so 
that the hops at the hotels, and the afternoon 
circles, where the daylight is shut out, and the 
gas is set flaring, and music and dancing deceive 
so happily that one issues into the daylight again 
with a singular sensation of living in twe worlds 
at once—so that these extra-parochial opportu- 
nities do not by any means come amiss. 

Nothing comes amiss, in fact—not eyen Lent. 
For by that time trains are soiled, laces are torn 
with much trampling, stimulants will no longer 
sustain, narcotics refuse the brief slumber begged 
by the excited brain, ether has lost its power, 
there are no more long gloves in town, and it is 
time to go to bed and have the doctor. Ah, 
merciful Lent! It is not necessary now to paint 
a delicate circle of almost imperceptible shade 
around the eye in order to deepen its depth of 
darkness — tired Nature has painted it perma- 
nently and not imperceptibly. Belladonna will 
not make that eye bright with the drug’s former 
virtue; it needs a washing with tears, an indul- 
gence of darkness and fallen lids, of regular sleep, 
of a week’s repose. It will take no more than 
that, for then it must be wide awake to the re- 
ligious dissipation that approaches—not to the 
primitive practice of penitents in the early days 
of Christendom who put sackcloth on their backs 
in token of contrition, and cast dust and ashes 
on their heads to remind them of the dust from 
which they came and the ashes to which they 
should return—but to the cloak and garment of 
charity; to theatricals for charity, wax-works for 
charity, fairs, concerts, lotteries for charity, and 
every day-a long, delicious drowse in church— 
the dark and dim benignant church that never 
betrays its dreamers unless they betray them- 
selves. And is not that drowse for charity too— 
the charity that begins at home? 

But, serious as the fatigue may be that now 
finds refreshment in the first blessed week of the 
old Saxon Spring, which is the literal rendering 
of Lent, it is not all due to the strain of festal 
nights. There has been some other business— 
business of a totally divergent nature—that has, 
perhaps, exhausted half the forces of endurance 
in its turn. Our pretty butterflies, though they 
be votaries of fashion, are almost always devo- 
tees besides. ‘Their consciences are all unseared ; 
they have compromised with those members of 
their moral economy, and have bought their 
evenings with their mornings. They have in 
these mornings, it may be, made such a num- 
ber of drawings to be sold for the poor. It takes 
many of them indeed to equal the value of one 
Valenciennes fichu; but then the old woman, 
whose coal they will help to buy, does not need 
a fichu, to be sure! They take their turn in dis- 
trict visitings, and carry light with -Leir sweet 
young faces into miserable dwellings. They give 
so many hours from the twenty-four to sewing 
for the needy with their own dainty fingers—tir- 
ing back, and eyes, and hands in the real sacri- 
ficial work. Or if there are any who may be 
more lazily, less unselfishly inclined, there are 
regulations to meet their case, by allowing them 
to compound for their shortcomings, or rather 
long-goings, by reading two hours a day from 
any good book. Alas! when what should be a 
perfect pleasure becomes a high-church penance! 

But although a mad excess in any thing is to 
be condemned, it is, nevertheless, easy to under- 
stand liow one is drawn into the fashionable vor- 
tex—first from motives of policy and curiosity ; 
then because others go; lasily, from sheer enjoy- 
ment. All asperities of political feeling vanish 
before the glozing gas-light of the drawing-room; 
this man’s son dances with the daughter of his 
arch-enemy ; deference is accorded to the opinion 
of a woman upon state affairs as if she already 
possessed a right of suffrage; there is an inter- 
change of rare freedom and gentle courtesy, 
which is delightful to-night, and allures you to 
repeat it to-morrow. Beyond this it is not, after 
all, the inane and fashionable conversation of 
other centres that one listens to; for every man 
is present here owing to some supposed intellect- 
ual excellence, and nearly every woman is the 
wife or daughter of other men superior to their 
fellows; there is a certain exhilarating mental 
exercise in meeting and avoiding and overlook- 
ing, and it is upon this mutual emulation in light 
and skillful skating over dangerous surfaces that, 
in great measure, the social existence depends. 
Those at a distance think of Washington as a 
great visible stage of events—as a kind of whirl- 
pool of incident and emotion—but no one in 
the latter portion of the week before Lent, when 
the coaches rolled out with their fair burdens, 
when gay murmurings of compliment and com- 
plaisance filled the perfumed air of the salons, 
when music swelled above the happy voices and 
waltzers swam to the enchantment of the tune, 
no one, passing from the warm and beaming 
rooms into the open midnight, would have sup- 
posed that the most important day of all our 
history had dawned and set in shadow, uncared 
for and unheeded by all these eager revelers. 





FROM MY. WINDOW. 


AS there ever such another ‘ well-spring 
of pleasure” as that blessed baby across 
the way ? 

I sit by my window and gaze over there most 
untiringly, and my neighbors would say most im- 
pertinently, were they themselves not so entirely 
absorbed in their devotion to the dear little be- 
laced, be-ribboned, and beloved household idol 
that they have no eyes for any thing else. Fa- 
ther, -mother, five aunts, two uncles, and a purse 
devote themselves ly and collectively to the 





little six-months’-old possessor of their affections 
and unwitting absorber of their cares. Every 
pleasant day baby must be taken out for an air- 
ing, carried by nurse, and attended invariably by 
either. the mother or one of the five adoring 
maiden aunts. On Sundays the airing is taken 
in an open carriage, into which are deposited 
shawls ad*libitum—weather precautionaries, of 
course; then enters the nurse, to whom baby is 
carefully handed by the mother, who follows, 
and as many of the aunts as can find place, the 
father mounting beside the driver. 

At an early hour for such a thrifty, well-to-do 
business-man, the father comes home from his 
business, hastens up stairs to the front room to 
find his little magnet, gives first a kiss to his 
young wife—Ae albeit is no longer young, having 
marrietl in advanced bachelorhood—then seizes 
upon the precious baby, and almost devours it 
with kisses, holds it this way and that, admira- 
‘tion depicted on every feature, and finally dumps 
it into the mother’s lap, where it coos its satis- 
faction, and rewards him for his energetic finger- 
snapping efforts to win a smile, by opening longi- 
tudinally its rosy mouth, and showing two tiny 
white specks that promise to become in time 
those precious pearls yclept teeth. Now come 
home the uncles and take their turn at making 
devotional demonstrations, such as kissing, toss- 
ing, and whistling to win an opening of that little 
fissure in the face ‘‘ ‘That's made to put the vict’l 
in.” 
And so from morning till night ‘‘the baby 
over the way” is watched, fondled, and admired 
by the paternals and ancestrals, verifying that 


“A little child shall lead them.” 


P.S. A beautiful little carriage has just been 
brought home for baby. It has a shiny black 
top, with silver mountings, a delicately straw-col- 
ored body, blue lining and cushions, carpet with 
blue ground sprinkled with bright flowers, and a 
little love of a white fur mat. 

P.S. No. 2. Wish Z were a dear little pet over 
the way. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, February 13, 1868. 
N this ‘‘ capital of the world” one can buy not 
only almost any thing, but can buy at almost 
any price. ‘The differences in price in the retail 
establishments chiefly depend, without doubt, on 
differences in quality; but every traveler learns 
that there are shops, one almost might say 
streets, in which prices are high because cus- 
tomers are indifferent or ignorant. A ‘‘ prudent” 
French lady does not do all her shopping on the 
Boulevards or in the Rue St. Honoré. She 
rather avoids the shops that indicate their de- 
pendence on travelers’ purses by the sign ‘‘ En- 
glish spoken,” and frequents those, although per- 
haps less stylish, whose prices are adjusted to 
domestic competition. 

I met with a singular instance of contrast in 
prices the other day. I went to one of the most 
famous horlogers, or watch-makers, of Paris, to 
whom I had been recommended for the purpose, 
with a watch which needed some repairs. I 
went up stairs, and being invited to walk in by 
a servant in livery, found myself in a beautiful 
suite of rooms, carpeted and furnished with easy- 
chairs and cloth-covered tables. I was received 
with great courtesy by the gentleman in charge, 
and prevailed upon to take a chair before enter- 
ing upon business. Comfortably seated, I stated 
my errand; and the gentleman placed the watch 
which I handed him among others in a drawer, 
and replied that I should be informed by post of 
what was necessary to be done. 

Having expected that he would stick a horn 
ring into his eye and tell me in two minutes, I 
was somewhat surprised, and as I indicated this 
he explained that it required an examination, 
and that I should receive a report in writing 
in the regular course of business. I yielded to 
what I thought might perhaps be one of the cus- 
toms of the country; but the next day, in pass- 
ing the door, I called in person for the report. It 
was not yet ready. The evening of the third day 
1 found at my lodging a note, of which this is a 
translation : 


‘* Monsteur,—I have the honor toinform you of con- 
siderable expenses to be necessary to the watch which 
you have contided tome. (Here followed an enumera- 
tion of the matters necessary to be done.] It will cost 
58 francs, and will require at least fifteen days of 


ime. 
“While —aiees that you _ make known to me 
y 


your orders, wil 


‘ou accept, 
consideration.” 


ir, my distinguished 

The fifty-eight francs was unexpected, and the 
fifteen days was equally so. As I then expected 
td leave town within that time I went a third 
time, and received my watch again, with many 
bows and assurances of undiminished respect. 
Fortunately I did so, for passing through the 
Palais Royal that afternoon carrying my dumb 
watch the good old rule of three came into my 
head. It solved my problem thus: As three 
days to look at a watch are to fifteen days to 
mend it, so one day to look at it is to five days 
to mend it. 

I was at once satisfied that I could have it 
done within a week if I could find a watchmaker 
who could examine it the same day. 

Accordingly I went into Le Roy’s, a well-known 
establishment of high repute, who sustained the 
accuracy of the rule of three, by-telling me aft- 
er a few minutes’ examination that I could have it 
in five days, but to be better regulated it should 
be left six or seven. 

I was uncertain whether the rule of three ap- 
plied to the price would not make it cost me 150 
francs; and=he repeated twice that it would be 
15 francs before I was quite sure that I under- 
stood him correetly. 

In a week the watch was ip my pocket, running 
again as well as ever; and I- concluded: that a 
written report and assurances of distinguished 





consideration were dear even at 43 frances, to say 
nothing of an extra week of time. 

Agreeably to the law which requires the fronts 
of houses in Paris to be cleansed every few years, 
® notice appeared recently that the owners of 
property in specified districts of the city must 
have this work done the present year. ‘I'o-day, 
on the corner of the Rue de Rivoli, opposite the 
Louvre, I stood among a crowd of spectators 
watching the operation performed with steam in- 
stead of water. women stood on a narrow scaf- 
folding outside the third story, or, as we should 
call it, the fifth, They were dressed in black 
water-proof garments with large capes. Each 
had a scraping-tool in his right hand, and with 
the left he directed against the wall a noisy jet 
of hot steam from a rubber hose which hung over 
his shoulder, reaching thence in great festoons 
down to the entresol, or second story, where the 
steam-boiler was placed. On the balcony be- 
neath them was lashed the sign of the contractor 
who undertook the work in this new style. 

‘Ten minutes afterward, on crossing the river, 
I found myself in another little crowd by the 
lock, watching a flat-boat and a ladder. <A 
round object, looking like the bottom of a zinc 
pot, rose from the water in front of the ladder, 
and then came a pair of hands, then arms and 
shoulders, cased in water-proof, emerged, ele- 
vating the huge metallic helmet which we had 
first seen, and gradually the amphibious creature 
crawled up the ladder. Although he seemed at 
home in the water he was quite helpless out of 
it, and was assisted into the boat by five men, 
who directed every movement he made and 
unfastened his wrappings. ‘They detached his 
breathing-tube and unscrewed his head-piece ex- 
actly as if they were twisting off a giant’s head, 
and, lifting it carefully off his shoulders, dis- 
closed a red-faced woolen-capped head, putting 
away as if fresh air were a great luxury. This 
was a diver who had been at work at the bottom 
of the river. GRATIAN. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

ALTHOUGH there is no ‘royal road”’ to knowl- 
edge there is so much to be learned in life that 
it is well to give children such helps in difficult 
paths as the ingenuity of the age atfords. It is, 
for example, always a tedious matter for a child 
to learn to write well; yet nowadays the tedium 
is —_— relieved by the numerous facilities 
which are given to the learner. And recently 
drawing exercises have been combined with 
writing lessons in copy-books, which will train 
both eye and hand, and afford pleasant amuse- 
menttochildren. Harper’s Writing Books, with 
Marginal Drawing Lessons, present an entirely 
new plan, which it is believed will insure success 
in the Art of Drawing, while contributing to ad- 
vancement in writing. “A series of ten copy- 
books of the ordinary size gives progressive les- 
sons in drawing and writing, with such general 
directions as are needful. A knowledge of the 
principles of drawing is becoming a very essen- 
tial part of education; and a practical artist has 
sensibly remarked: ‘* Any one who can learn to 
write can learn to draw; and drawing combined 
with writing will be found to greatly facilitate 
advancement in the latter.” 

There is also a ‘‘ Copying Slate’ which will be 
found useful and amusing for children. It con- 
sists of a slate with a groove in the upper part 
of the frame, containing a dozen cards, which 
can be taken out, reversed, or exchanged at 
pleasure. The cards are black, but printed in 
white upon them are exercises in simple arith- 
metic, writing, and drawing. The slate itself is 
specially prepared to assist the young child in 
correctly copying the lessons. 

Every child is eager to imitate his elders and 
write letters. He must have a pen, dabble in the 
ink, and spoil half a dozen sheets of paper before 
he is satistied. Half the trouble he causes others 
and experiences himself comes from the fact that 
ordinary paper does not give sufficient guidance 
to the little, unsteady hand and eye. ‘There is, 
however, plenty of paper now to be obtained, 
ruled in colors, with horizontal and vertical lines, 
so that little folks using it can readily.see where 
each letter should be made and how large. A 
moderate quantity of such paper, with envelopes 
to match, and a good black pencil, a sharpener, 
and a bit of rubber, would give peace to many a 
mother who knows not how to answer the con- 
stant question, ‘‘ Mamma, what can I do?’ 


The weather has been severe in this section 
of the country—there is no doubt of the fact— 
and in all other sections, too, if thermometer 
reports are true. But really Iilinois must bear 
the palm, if the assertion of a lady hailing from 
that State can be relied on. She was at a din- 
ner-party in Washington. She was pretty and 
talkative, and—but the story will tell what else 
she was. The usual topic of the weather was 
introduced, and some one remarked how ex- 
ceeding cold it had been. ‘‘ Yes,’’ responded 
the lady, glibly, “‘ very cold; but nothing com- 
nared to the cold weather we have in Illinois. 
Vhy, where I was last winter it was a hundred 
and thirty below zero!” ‘‘Indeed,’’ replied a grave 
Senator; ‘one hundred and thirty below zero! 
That was cold!” 


Some people, as it has been remarked very 
justly and sensibly, are as careful of their trou- 

les as mothers are of their babies; they cuddle 
them, and rock them, and hug them, and cry 
over them, and fly nto a passion with you if 
you try to take them away from them; they 
want you to fret with them, and to help them to 
believe that they have been worse treated than 
any body else. Their trouble makes them self- 
ish—they think more of the dear little grief in 
the basket and in the cradle than they do of all 
the world besides ; and then consider you hard- 
hearted if you say, ‘‘ Don’t fret.” “Ah! you 
don’t understand me—you don’t know mo—you 
can’t enter into my trials.” 


Dr. Bellows, writing from Dresden, says: ‘‘A 
German dinner, at the table d’hote of a good 
hotel, is a capital institution. A light soup; 
@ carp or an eel, with a cold sauce of salad- 
dressing; a piece of over-cooked beef (usually 
pee with a goos gravy end small potatoes 
cooked with butter; a fori, with salad and soms 


cooked frait (plums or cherries or apples), sérved | 











together; a roasted hare larded; a pudding 
(mehl-speise) with a raspberry sauce; some ice- 
cream and & cup of coffee; this, or something 
very like it, is the usual dinner at a first-rate 
hotel. Every body drinks a half-bottle of Rhine 
or French wine with dinner, and many add a 
glass of light beer. The service is slow, an hour 
and a half being the usual length of the dinner. 
The Germans dine at one o'clock, but four or 
five is becoming not unusual. The waiters are 
attentive, respectful, and intelligent, often speak- 
ing French and English as wellasGerman. They 
are even polished in their manners, always care- 
fully dressed, and wearing black dress-suits.”’ 


A curious story comes from Paris, which illus- 
trates how easily a person may lose an article 
naturally, when the loss is so strange and mys- 
terious that a thief gets the credit of it. A lady 
in Paris recently found in her muff a bracelet of 
great value, a splendid collection of diamonds 
and opals, worth thirty thousand francs. How 
it got there she could not imagine. 

Some evenings after, at a select party, she 
heard the Countess B—— grieving over a lost 
bracelet, the description corresponding to that 
which had been so mysteriously found. The 
lady produced it, and the Countess was enrap- 
tured. At last she said: 

“T have no idea how I lost it. I had been to 
the milliner’s, the glove-store, the fur-store—” 

“The fur-dealers!? That suggested some- 
thing. " 

‘Did you try on a muff while you were there?” 

‘*' Yes, several.” 

“Was this one of them?’ 
hibited her own. 

‘*Yes, and I remember the man told me it had 
only been sent for repairs, and was not for sale,”’ 

And the mystery was explained. 


And the lady ex- 


A nice table is often seriously injured in ap- 
pearance by some one placing on it a pitcher of 
boiling water, or a hot dish, which leaves a 
whitish mark. To remove this it is only neces- 
sary to pour some lamp oil on the spot and rub 
it hard with a soft cloth; then pour on a little 
spirits of wine or Cologne water, and rub it dry 
with another cloth. The white mark will thus 
disappear, and the table look as well as ever. 


A very youthful man in Elmira, who has been 
paying close attention to a young lady of the 
same city, either with a view to matrimony or 
money, a short time since became chivalric, and 
eloquently offered to prove his love by any task, 
however difficult. ‘Bid me,” he impetuously 
exclaimed, *‘ bid me tame the lion in the jungles, 
or restrain an office seeker on his way to Wash- 
ington, and I will do it. Ask me to climb the 
loftiest peak of ice-crowned Mount Olympus, or 
address a tumultuous assemblage of woman’s 
rights in opposition to female suffrage, and it 
is done! Command that I should bring snow- 
flakes from the torrid skies of Africa or an ice- 
berg from the sulphuric waves—’’ ‘ Hold!” 
cried the maiden; ‘‘ you can more easily contrib- 
ute to my pleasure. There is a youth, Weston 
is his name, who started from Portland, Maine, 
and is even now stretching his legs with eager 
intent toward home. Imitate his noble exam- 
ple—”’ ‘What?’ ‘Walk!’ Strange to cay 
the orator took the hint, and—his hat. 


They have many good ideas in Paris—very 
good ideas. For instance, it is just now serious- 
ly proposed, on account of the great adulteration 
of milk there, to establish a cow-house from 
which the animals shall be driven each morning 
to the different houses, and that milkmaids, 
jauntily dressed, shall milk them in the presence 
of the customers. The increased price of milk 
will, of course, indicate to what extent the milk 
has hitherto been adulterated, if the anecdote of 
the French -_ be any criterion. He had hired 
a house in the country to pass the summer. As 
soon as he was fairly installed in it he went in 
search of a farmer who had amilch cow. Having 
found one he stated his want. ‘‘ My good man, 
my servant will come every morning to buy a 

int of milk.” wh well, it is eight sous.’’ 
‘But I want pure milk, very pure.” ‘‘In that 
case it is ten sous.’ ‘‘ You will milk in the 
presence of my servant.’? ‘Oh, then, it is fif- 
teen sous.”’ 


The latest French romance is concerning a 
Marquis, who, while pursuing the chase in a 
lonely part of Brittany, fell into a pit used for 
storing vegetables. Here he remained several 
hours before any one heard his cries for help. 
Then a band of peasants appeared, but refused o 
aid him until he should first give them every ar- 
ticle in his possession. He was about to com- 
ply with this outrageous demand when, by ac- 
cident, a young girl who was reaching over the 
edge to receive something from his hands fell 
down. The Marquis then told her friends that 
unless they at once drew him out the girl should 
suffer for it. Alarmed at this the brutes scamp- 
ered away, and the couple remained in the pit 
for three days and nights. The Marquis, to Bis 
astonishment, found his fellow-prisoner very 

retty, intelligent, and agreeable; and when at 
ength they were rescued, he took her to Paris, 
where he had her educated. At his death he left 
her a piece of land and a house in the suburbs 
of Paris, which by the rise of property became 
worth in three years’ time several millions of 
francs. At present the former peasant girl has 
an Italian title, and is received in the first soci- 
ety. 





OPENING DAY IN NEW YORK. 
UR artist, Mr. Homer, has given us a very 
beautiful and effective birds-eye view of the 
great fashion carnival, THE OPENING OF THE 
Serine Styves, when the rooms of the fash- 
ionable modistes are thrown open to a select 
party of the é/ite of their patrons, and the new- 
ly-imported fashions for the coming season are 
unveiled to their gaze. These Openings are the 
sourte of much interest and curiosity + mong la- 
dies, and are thronged with invited guests. ‘The 
bright and eager faces of the beautiful girls in 
the picture ‘attract our attention from the be- 
wildering maze of bonnets, cloaks, parasols, and 


| flowers through which they are threading their 
| way, and for a detailed description of which we 


must refer our readers to our column on Naw 
York Fashions, which chronicles the changes 
that come with the adreut of Spring. 
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DAYS OF REST. 

By LARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Swevr Sundays, rising o’er the world, 

Have oc hie to bring their calm, 
Still, from their tranquil wings unfurled, 

(nm the tired heart distilling balm. 
A purer air ogee all the — 

A gold the generous sky 
The a hallowed silence yields, 

All things in mute glad worship lie— 
All save where careless innocence 

In the great Presence — and plays, 
A wild bird whistles, or the wind 

Tosses the light snow from the sprays. 


For life renews itself each week— 
Each Sunday seems to crown the year— 
The fair earth rounds as fresh a cheek 
As though just made another sphere, 
The shadowy film that sometimes breathes 
Between our thought and Heaven «isparts, 
The holy hour so brightly wreathe- 
Its solemn peace about our hearts. 
And Nature, whether sun or shower 
Caprices with her soaring days, 
Rests conscious, in some happy sense, 
Of the wide smile that lights her ways. 





THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
OHN HOWDEN sat at his writing-desk try 
ing to write a letter, but he tore up three c 
four sheets of note-paper before he got the lette 
just as he wanted it; then he threw the ton. 
fragments of paper into the basket at his side. 
and, lighting a cigar, prepared to saunter out, 
evidently in no very pleasant humor. 

‘*Confound the Inck!” he muttered; ‘no 
other fellow who had fallen in for such a good 
thing would trouble himself about the other. «I 
tried to make it as gentle, yet as decided, as I 
could, It’s all very well to say ‘It’s best to be 
off with the old love before you are on with the 
new.’ It’s so easy to advise; but sometimes it’s 
just impossible to get rid of these foolish entan- 
glements contracted in one’s boyhood, before one 
knows any thing of the world, his own heart, or 
the woman that would suit him for a wife.” 

As he pursued his reflections he directed an 
envelope in a large, legible hand, and dried it on 
the blotting-paper; then brushed his hair—not 
that it needed it, but it gave him an excuse to 
look into the glass, and went out to the busi- 
ness of the day, thrusting his note into a letter- 
box as he walked down Broadway, breathing, 
with a sigh of relief, ‘‘There! that’s off my 
mind !” 

His looks all that day belied his words ; clients 
came, but the young lawyer could not listen as 
aitentively to the statement of their woes or 
wrongs as was his custom, <As the door closed 
on one afier the other his high white brow con- 
tracted into thoughtful wrinkles, and he kept re- 
peating to himself: 

**Well! it can’t be helped now, and at any 
vate it’s off my mind.” 

But it was not off his mind, or he wouldn't 
have tried so hard to convince himself that it 
was, 

Buried in thought he sat in no very graceful 
attitude, for one foot was screwed over and un- 
der the round of his chair, which he adroitly bal- 
anced on its hind legs; while the other calmly re- 
posed, high and dry, on his great office-desk. As 
he sat there in his contemplative mood he was a 
very handsome man to look at: tall, well-formed, 


muscular, with large, flashing black eyes, and hair |- 


so raven as to form a dazzling contrast to the del- 
icate whiteness of his skin. He was thoroughly 
Italian in appearance, and had he been dressed 
in ‘doublet and hose,” with a silk-velvet hat, 
and scarlet plume drooping over his pallid brow, 
one might have imagined him that magnificent 
Venetian stripling for whom the lovely Bianca 
Cappello imperiled her impassioned soul. 

One of John Howden’s college chums—Charles 
Drake—had fought through three years of the 
late rebellion in the same regiment with himself ; 
and the hardships, perils, and adventures of war 
had cemented their boyish friendship. 

John Howden was now on a visit to Charles 
Drake, and was supposed to be very much in 
love with his sister, Mrs. Mortimer, a young and 
charming widow. 

It does not fall to the lot of every woman to 
be young, handsome, healthy, wealthy, and a wid- 
ow, all at once; and Mrs. Mortimer was natu- 
ially the recipient of a great deal of admiration 
and attention ; but she was not a coquette, and 
gave encouragement to no one—that is, until 
the fascinating Howden came on a protracted 
visit to her brother; then— *° 
“Love took up the glass of Time and turned it in 

his glowing bands,” 

An engagement was speedily entered into, and 
the wedding-day was not far distant. 

Mrs. Mortimer was a thorough little house- 
keeper, and regularly every morning flitted from 
cellar to attic, from pantry to parlor, to see that 
there was no dust on the gilt-backed, red-satin 
chairs that stood in stately grandeur in the draw- 
ing-room; and that not a fold on the fine fresh 
linen of the large French bedsteads was disar- 
vanged, 

She usually sent before her to clear the way a 
ilomestic skirmishing force of chamber-maids. 
Une of these was named ‘ Bella” — Isabella, 
strictly speaking—**‘ Bella” in the vulgate, and in 
the super-vulgate ‘‘ Beller.” 

She was of that unpleasant age which in boys 
is designated ‘* hobbledehoy,” but hath no name 
in girlhood, when there is no bundle too large, 
uo errand too small for her; when, if she have 
sisters, she wears their cast-off clothes without 
troubling to make them fit her, as, if they don’t 
fall to pieces first, she will ‘‘ grow into them ;” 
and when she has a fierce struggle to convince 
ber relatives that she is a young woman. 























Bella had a dress which came but a little be- 
low her knees, notwithstanding a tuck had been 
let down, leaving a bright strip around, showing 
what had been the original color and design of 
that oft-washed, much-faded fabric. Various 
nails catching in her hoop, and pulling it into 
numerous irregular angles, had momentarily im- 
peded her progress through the domains of pan- 
try, kitchen, and cellar. 

She never hurried over her household duties, 
but was as long over them as Miss Lucy Long her- 
self. She especially loved to linger in the en- 
chanted apartment assigned, pro tem., to Mr. John 
Howden—not that she affected him—oh no! 
She thought Pat, thes butzher’s boy, with fat 
streaky red cheeks and stumpy limbs far better- 
looking, and considered his figure particularly 
light and graceful, when on bitter cold days he 
waited somewhat impatiently for the front-door 
to open, and receive the matutinal joint; trying 
in the interim to keep warm by whistling nigger 
songs, blowing and snapping his fingers, and 
dancing an impromptu breakdown, which he va- 
ried by vigorously and rapidly embracing some 
invisible friend in the frosty air. 

‘* Beller” loitered over Mr. Howden’s room be- 
cause he had such beautiful things on his toilette- 
table; nice strong hard-bristled brushes, which 
she tried on her frowzy head, after saturating 
them with his dear Parisian hair-oil. 

She was pleased to finger the ivory-handled pen- 
knives and tweezers which lay spread in splendor 
before her dazzled vision;. but most of all, she de- 
lighted to bedew her faded frock with the rare 
perfumes he kept in cut-glass bottles of Venetian 
delicacy. It was her hour for self-culture too, 
for having mastered print, Bella was athirst to 


| “read writing ;” and as Mr. Howden left all his 


little notes about the room, she had a good op- 
portunity of improving her knowledge of chirog- 
raphy as illustrated by his numerous correspond- 
ents. 

On the morning in question, however, whether 
what was ‘‘on his mind” had made him more 
cautious or not, certain it is that Mr. Howden 
had removed his letters and billet-doux. 

This was a terrible disappointment to Bella, 
which was not mitigated until she took up the 
waste-paper basket to empty it. An idea struck 
her and she set it down, that is, the basket and 
herself down beside it, and began reading the torn 
scraps. 

She had less difficulty in reading than in un- 
derstanding the pieces as she tried to match them. 
She laid them out on his writing-desk and fitted 
them together like bits of mosaic, and took her 
time to decipher them, thus : 

“My Dear Er—nk—can no—im—you will—got the 
blues—ply— yesterday came dow—gly—my luck—Mor- 
ti-if I can—" 

Not very intelligible this; but Bella did not 
particularly care for the sequence of what she 
read until she came across a good many frag- 
ments on which the same words were written, as 
if a letter of similar purport had been written, 
rewritten, and destroyed again. ‘This piqued 
her curiosity, and after some difficulty and much 
patience she succeeded in fitting together an en- 
tire letter which ran thus: 

“My Dear Evten,—I am very sorry that—cum- 
stances have arisen—ke it impossi—to fulfill our 
engagement.—regret that—so long in your way of— 
making some one else happy—can not marry you— 
impossible— —ingly, Joun Howp—” 

Bella was so intent on matching and spelling 
out the letter that she was not aware another was 
looking over her shoulder and reading too. 

Mrs. Mortimer had come into the room to see 
that Bella was not idling, and had stolen on tip- 
toe to see what so engrossed her. 

Mrs. Mortimer uttered a low groan, and Bella 
retreated in confusion. 

A few moments before, and Mrs. Mortimer 
had been as blithe and light-hearted as that care- 
less girl herself; and now—what did it all mean? 
She pondered over the letter, trying to solve its 
import. 

Had John deserted some one for her? had he 
been engaged to marry another ? 

How could she solve this mystery she had 
stumbled on, which filled-her with dreadful sus- 
picions and jealousy? how be convinced of his 
perfidy? Who was the woman, where did she 
live, could she not see her, and get the truth from 
her, since John would, she thought, never tell 
her? ‘That is, she would never know whether he 
was truthful or not; he had been deceitful, and 
that inspired her with distrust of all he might 
urge in extenuation. 

But where find this ‘‘ Ellen?” She ran her 
hand through the waste-paper basket—there was 
no envelope there. 

Suddenly she swept the fragments of the fatal 
note off the blotting-book where Bella had so 
skillfully placed them, and held it before the 
glass. Yes, there was the address in characters 
too distinct to be doubted : 


Chiss Ellen Phillips, 
ON. 47 Baterton Grucet, 


Having got this clew she determined to follow 
it further, for wny thing was better than such sus- 
pense and an:iety; so she seized her hat, and, 
careless of appearances, almost ran till she reach- 
ed No. 17 Waterton Street. 

Without giving herself time to think she rang 
the bell. The door was soon opened by a preity, 
delicate-looking tn in a rusty, black alpaca dress. 
** Is Miss Phillips in?” asked Mrs. Mortimer, 
sternly. 

‘* 1 am Miss Phillips,” she answered, in aston- 
ishment at the agitation of her unknown visitor. 

**Can I speak with you alone a few moments ?” 

“*If you don't mind going up stairs to my lit- 
tle room—yes.” 

Tt was indeed a little room, and for all the 
neatness and attempt at comfort it was almo:t 
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squalid—a table, a chair, an iron bedstead, and | 
a sewing-machine was neaily all the furniture it 
contained. ‘There was an air of refinement about 
Ellen Phillips contrasting strangely with the pov- 
erty of her room. ‘Two or three gayly-colored 
tarlatan dresses were thrown over the bedstead, 
showing Ellen to be a dress-maker. ~ p 

She offered Mrs. Mortimer a chair, and they 
both sat. There was an awkward pause, the 
young, impetuous widow not knowing how to 
ng She had made up her mind that she was 
the only injured person in the affair, as it never 
occurred to her that however wretched she was 
there might be another still more to be commis- 
erated. 

The evidences of hard, poorly recompensed 
toil spoke to the better feelings of her really kind, 
forgiving, and noble nature. Her anger melted 
at a nearer view of Ellen’s pale face, which bore 
unmistakable traces of both penury and care. 

At length Mrs. Mortimer spoke. ‘‘I believe 
yn are acquainted with Mr. Howden, Miss Phil- 
ips ?’ 

As if anticipating and dreading evil with his 
name, Ellen flushed and paled in painful alterna- 
tion, and she hid her trembling hands under the 
folds of her rusty dress as she timorously replied, 

** Yes, but he has not been to see me for a long 
time. I can’t imagine why. I am afraid some- 
thing has happened to him, or—” 

‘Or what?” asked Mrs. Mortimer, kindly ob- 
serving her hesitation. ‘‘ Come, tell me all about 
it. I am a friend of Mr. Howden’s, and think 
you may safely confide all your troubles about 
him to me.” 

Ellen was a simple-minded, unsuspecting girl, 
and Mrs. Mortimer’s friendly tones and kind 
manner immediately won her confidence; she 
bad lived such a lonely life that she naturally 
longed to speak of her cares to one of her own 
sex; and therefore did not need much coaxing 
to continue her recital. 

‘*T am afraid he is offended at something, or 
is in some néw difficulty, or perhaps means to 
leave me altogether; if he should it would break 
my heart. We were to have been married some 
years ago, but my father failed in business and 
John went to the war. My father died soon aft- 
erward, and I was left to struggle for a livelihood. 
How lonely and desolate were those years with- 
out him !—but he wrote me such sweet letters all 
the time—see!” She rose and brought a packet 
of letters to the widow, who saw, as she glanced 
through them, expressions of endearment and al- 
lusions to their engagement—the same hand, the 
same style, almost the same words he had so oft- 
en used to her! She pushed them away, and 
Ellen went on. 

‘*T prayed for his safe return, during the long, 
solitary, friendless, unprotected years. 1 gloried 
in his bravery, and was sustained through all my 
tedious toil by the hope that after all the weary 
waiting I should be a soldier’s wife. He came 
back, and for a short time seemed the same ar- 
dent lover as when he first pursued me with vows 
of everlasting love. Then, for no reason that I 
could see, his manner grew colder, and he de- 
ferred our marriage from time to time, saying he 
was too poor to marry. ‘Then his visits became 
less frequent, and now it has been so long since I 
saw him that I’m afraid he will never come 
again.” 

‘*Have you ever suspected that he might be 
paying attention to some one else? Suppose he 
were to engage himself to another!” 

‘* Impossible! My John could never be. so 
base; he would not deceive me and desert me so 
cruelly. 1 know that’s not the reason of his stay- 
ing away. It’s because he’s too poor to marry 
just at present, and it frets him to see how un- 
happy it makes me. He could not marry anoth- 
er loving me as he does and has for years. No 
one would marry him knowing my story, or sus- 
pecting my solitary wretchedness in this dismal 
garret. Poor John! it grieves him so much to 
know he can not take me out of it, even after so 
many years of struggling for bread and waiting 
to make me his wife.” 

Ellen broke down, and sobbed piteously. Mrs. 
Mortimer was a feeling and generous woman. 
The sight of this friendless, trusting, unsuspect- 
ing girl moved her to forget her own sufferings 
and resolve on a noble deed. She took leave of 
Ellen with a cordial shake of the hand, assuring 
her that ‘*‘it would bell right with John. She 
was going to prepare a pleasant surprise for him, 
and to keep up her spirits,” actually trying to 
cheer the rival whom but a short time betore she 
had burned to see. Once having seen her, ani- 
mosity turned to pity and sympathy. 

As she meditatively walked home she asked 
herself if she could now marry John Howden, 
knowing that his affections were given to anoth- 
er? Could she respect him after breaking his 
word to Ellen, and withholding all knowledge of 
a previous engagement from her? Could she 
believe his motives were any thing but merce- 
nary? No, no; she would ‘‘give him a pleas- 
sant little surprise.” 

Old Weller cautioned all mankind to ‘‘ beware 
of the widders.” 

By the time our widow reached her home she 
was in a very different mood from what she had 
been when she had left it that morning, and had 
her plan all nicely arranged. 

Her manner was very nearly the same as ever 
to unsuspecting John Howden, to whom she said 
no word of her hasty visit to Ellen; at the same 
time he never took her hand again without her 
speedily withdrawing it, and when she sang ‘‘ the 
old songs” she took care that the long raven mus- 
tache did not as of yore touch the red bloom of 
her rounded cheek. ‘The wedding-day came. 
‘The guests assembled, and the bride entered with 
the bridemaids, enveloped in a long white veil. 

it was not until John Howden siood up to be 
married, and took a delicate hand within his own 
= he saw the face of his bride—Lilen Phit 
ips! 








Mrs. Mortimer whispered to him, 

“*T know all. Make her reparation, and vou 
make it to me!” ¥ 

This was the pleasant little surprise she had 
so cleverly prepared for him. Ellen herself 
thought he knew she was to be the bride. 

John’s legal mind saw and accepted the situa- 
tion at once. He felt that he had better make 
the best of it, and have no scandal or laughing 
at his expense; besides, he really loved Ellen, 
and thought that ‘‘ Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses.” 

Thus he was actually united to Ellen when he 
expected to marry Mrs. Mortimer. Oh these 
widows! to get the better of sharp John How- 
den—a lawyer, too! 

‘he widow never told Ellen of her engage- 
ment to John. She did not break her heart in 
giving him up, as she married not long after his 
pleasant little surprise. 

Ellen never received the letter he sent her. 
In his agitation he had forgotten to put a stamp 
on it, and it never went; thus she remained in 
happy ignorance of his temporary defection. No 
one ever knew from Howden that he had married 
the wrong woman, though he confessed to him- 
self that Mrs. Mortimer had done him a service, 
as, loving Ellen, he was happier than he could 
have been with a woman whose beauty and 
wealth dazzled him for a time, but for whom he 
cared nothing beyond. 

He was most successful as soon as he aprlied 
himself to business, and felt that his professional 
career was more manly and noble than it could 
have been as a mere inactive dependent on a rich 
but unloved wife. 








{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court br the Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
BEATRICE’S RECOVERY. 


Ir was not easy for the overtasked and over- 
worn powers of Beatrice to rally. Weeks pass- 
ed before she opened her eyes to a recognition 
of the world around her. It was March when 
she sank down by the road-side. It was June 
when she began to recover from the shock of 
the terrible excitement through which she had 
passed. 

Loving hearts sympathized with her, tender 
hands cared for her, vigilant eyes watched her, 
and all that love and care could do were unre- 
mittingly exerted for her benefit. 

As Beatrice opened her eyes after her Jorg un- 
consciousness she looked around in wondcr, r2c- 
ognizing nothing. Then they rested in equal 
wonder upon one who stood by her bedside. 

She was slender and fragile in form, with del- 
icate features, whose fine lines seemed rather like 
ideal beauty than real life. The eyes were large, 
dark, lustrous, and filled with a wonderful but 
mournful beauty. Yet all the features, so ex- 
quisite in their loveliness, were transcended by 
the expression that dwelt upon them. It was 
pure, it was spiritual, it was holy. It was the 
face of a saint, such a face as appears to the rapt 
devotee when fasting has done its work, and the 
quickened imagination grasps at ideal forms till 
the dwellers in heaven seem to become visible. 

In her confused mind Beatrice at first had a 
faint fancy that she was in another state of exist- 
ence, and that the form before her was one of those 
pure intelligences who had been appointed to 
welcome her there. Perhaps there was some 
such thought visible upon her face, for the stran- 
ger came up to her noiselessly, and stooping 
down, kissed her. 

‘“¢You are among friends,” said she, in a low, 
sweet voice. ‘* You have been sick long.” 

‘* Where am I?” 

‘¢ Among loving friends,” said the other, ‘ far 
away from the place where yeu suffered.” 

Beatrice sighed. 

“T hoped that I had passed away forever,” 
she murmured. 

‘*Not yet, not yet,” said the stranger, in a 
voice of tender yet mournful sweetness, which 
had in it an unfathomable depth of meaning. 
‘©We must wait on here, dear friend, till it be 
His will to call us.” 

‘¢ And who are you ?” asked Beatrice, after a 
long and anxious look at the face of the speaker. 

‘* My name is Edith Brandon,” said the other, 
gently. 

** Brandon! — Edith Brandon!” cried Bea- 
trice, with a vehemence which contrasted strange- 
ly with the scarce-audible words with which she 
had just spoken. 

The stranger smiled with the same melancholy 
sweetness which she had shown before. 

“Yes,” said she; ‘* but do not agitate your- 
self, dearest.” 

‘* And have you nursed me ?” 

‘¢Partly. But you are in the house of one who 
is like an angel in her loving care of you.” 

‘But you—you?” persisted Beatrice; ‘‘ you 
did not perish, then, as they said?” 

“No,” replied the stranger ; ‘‘ it was not per- 
mitted me.” 

‘*Thank God!” murmured Beatrice, fervently. 
‘* He has one sorrow less. Did he save you?” 

“He,” said Edith, ‘‘of whom you speak dees 
not know that I am alive, nor do I know where 
he is. Yet some day we will perhaps meet. And 
now you must not speak. You will agitate your- 
self too much. Here you have those who love 
you. For the one who brought you here is one 
who would lay down his life for yours; dearest— 
he is Paolo Langhetti.” 
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“‘Langhetti!” said Beatrice. 
thanked !” 

‘* And she who has taken you to her heart and 
home is his sister.” 

‘* His sister Teresa, of whom he used to speak 
so lovingly? Ah! God is kinder to me than I 
fered. Ah, me! it is as though I had died and 
ave awaked in heaven.” 

‘* But now I will speak no more, and you must 
speak no more, for you will only increase your 
agitation. Rest, and another time you can ask 
what you please.” 

Edith turned away and walked to one of the 
windows, where she looked out pensively upon 
the sea. 

From this time Beatrice began to recover rap- 
idly. Langhetti’s sister seemed to her almost 
like an old friend since she had been associated 
with some of her most pleasant memories. An 
atmosphere of love was around her: the poor 
sufferer inhaled the pure and life-giving air, and 
strength came with every breath. 

At length she was able to sit up, and then 
Langhetti saw her. He greeted her with all 
the ardent and impassioned warmth which was 
so striking a characteristic of his impulsive and 
affectionate nature. Then she saw Despard. 

There was something about this man which 
filled her with indefinable emotions. ‘The know]l- 
edge which she had of the mysterious fate of his 
father did not repel her from him. A wonderful 
and subile sympathy seemed at once to arise be- 
tween the two. ‘The stern face of Despard as- 
sumed a softer and more genial expression when 
he saw her. His tone was gentle and affection- 
ate, almost paternal. 

What was the feeling that arose within her 
heart toward this man? With the one for her 
father who had inflicted on his father so terrible 
a fate, how did she dare to look him in the face 
or exchange words with him? Should she not 
rather shiink away as once she shrank from 
Brandon ? 

Yet she did not shrink. His presence brought 
a strange peace and calm over her soul. His in- 
fluence was more potent over her than that of 
Langhetti. In this strange company he seemed 
to her to be the centre and the chief. 

To Beatrice Edith was an impenetrable mys- 
tery. Her whole manner excited her deepest 
reverenee and at the same time her strongest cu- 
riosity. ‘The fact that she was his sister would 
of itself have won her heart; but there were oth- 
er things about her which affected her strangely. 

Edith moved among the others with a strange, 
far-off air, an air at once full of gentle atfection, 
yet preoccupied. Her manner indicated love, 
yet the love of one who was far above them. She 
was like some grown person associating with 
young children whom he loved. ‘‘ Her soul was 
like a star and dwelt apart.” 

Paolo seemed more like an equal; but Paolo 
himself approached equality only because he could 
understand her best. He alone could enter into 
communion with her. Beatrice noticed a pro- 
found and unalterable reverence in his man- 
ner toward Edith, which was like that which a 
son might pay a mother, yet more delicate and 
more chivalrous. All this, however, was beyond 
her comprehension. 

She once questioned Mrs. Thornton, but re- 
ceived no satisfaction. 
mysterious, but shook her head. 

‘¢ Your brother treats her like a divinity.” 

‘*T suppose he thinks she is something more 
than mortal.” 

** i,0 you have that awe of her which I feel ?” 

‘*Yes; and so does every one. I feel toward 


“Oh, God be 


‘her as though she belonged to another world. 


She takes no interest in this.” 

‘She nursed me.” 

‘“*Oh yes! Every act of love or kindness 
which she can perfoim she seeks out and does, 
but now as you grow better she falls back upon 
herself.” 

Surrounded by such friends as these Beatrice 
rapidly regained her strength. Weeks went on, 
and at length she began to move about, to take 
long rides and drives, and to stroll through the 
Park. 

During these weeks Paolo made known to her 
his plans. She embraced them eagerly. 

‘* You have a mission,” said he. ‘ It was not 
for nothing that your divine voice was given to 
you. I have written my opera under the most 
extraordinary circumstances. You know what 
it is. Never have I been able to decide how it 
should be represented. I have prayed for a 
Voice. At my time of need you were thrown in 
my way. My Bice, God has sent you. Let us 
labor together.” 

Beatrice grasped eagerly at this idea. To be 
a singer, to interpret the thoughts of Langhet- 
ti, seemed delightful to her. She would then be 
dependent on no friend. She would be her own 
mistress. She would not be forced to lead a life 
of idleness, with her heart preying upon itself. 
Musie would come to her aid. It would be at 
once the purpose, the employment, and the de- 
light of her life. If there was one thing to her 
which could alleviate sorrow and grief it was the 
exultant joy which was created within her by the 
Divine Art—that Art which alone is common to 
earth and heaven. And for Beatrice there was 
this joy, that she had one of those natures which 
was 80 sensitive to music that oe power 
heaven itself appeared to open er. 

All these were lovers of mash, and therefore 
had delights to which common mortals aré stran- 
gers. To the soul which is endowed with the 
capacity for understanding the delights of tone 
there are joys peculiar, at once pure and endur- 
ing, which nothing else that this world gives can 
equal, 

Langhetti was the high-priest of this charmed 
circle, Edith was the presiding or inspiring di- 
vinity. Beatrice. was the medium of utterance 
—the Voice that brought down heaven to earth. 

Mrs. Thornton and Despard stood. apart, the 
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recipients of the sublime effects and holy emo- 
tions which the others wrought out within them. 

Edith was like the soul. 

Langhetti like the mind. 

Beatrice resembled the material element by 
which the spiritual is communicated to man. 
Hers was the Voice which spoke. 

Langhetti thought that they as a trio of pow- 
ers formed a means of Communicating new reve- 
lations to man. It was natural indeed that he 
jn his high and generous enthusiasm should have 
some such thoughts as these, and should look for- 


ward with delight to the time when his work [ 


should first be performed. Edith; who lived and 
moved in an atmosphere beyond human feeling, 
was above the level of his enthusiasm; but Bea- 
trice caught it all, and in her own generous and 
susceptible nature this purpose of Langhetti pro- 
duced the most powerful effects. 

In the church where Mrs. ‘Thornton and Des- 
pard had so often met there was now a new per- 
formance. Here Langhetti played, Beatrice 
sang, Edith smiled as she heard the expres- 
sion of heavenly ideas, and Despard and Mrs. 
Thornton found themselves borne away from all 
common thoughts by the power of that sublime 
rehearsal. 

As time passed and Beatrice grew stronger 
Langhetti became more impatient about his op- 
era. The voice of Beatrice, always marvelous, 
had not suffered during her sickness. Nay, if 
any thing, it had grown better; her soul had 
gained new susceptibilities since Langhetti last 
saw her, and since she could understand. more 
and feel more, her expression itself had become 
more subtle and refined. So that Voice which 
Langhetti had always called divine had put forth 
new powers, and he, if he believed hiv: -elf the 
High-Priest and Beatrice the Pythian, saw that 
her inspiration had grown more delicate and 
more profound. 

‘*We will not set up a new Delphi,” said he. 
‘*Our revelations are not new. We but give 
fresh and extraordinary emphasis to old and 
eternal truths.” 

In preparing for the great work before them it 
was necessary to get a name for Beatrice. Her 
own name was doubly abhorrent—first, from her 
own life-long hate of it, which later circumstances 
had intensified; and, secondly, from the dam- 
ning effect which such a name would have on the 
fortune of any artiste. Langhetti wished her to 
take his name, but Despard showed an extraor- 
dinary pertinacity on this point. . 

“*No,” said he, ‘*I am personally concerned 
in this. Iadoptedher. She ismy sister. Her 
name is Despard. If she takes any other name 
I shall consider it as an intolerable slight.” 

He expressed himself so strongly that Beatrice 
could not refuse. Formerly she would have con- 
sidered that it was infamous for her to take that 
noble name ; but now this idea had become weak, 
and it was with a strange exultation that she yield- 
ed to the solicitations of Despard. 

Langhetti himself yielded at once. His face 
bore an expression of delight which seemed in- 
explicable to Beatrice. She asked him why he 
felt such pleasure. Was not an Italian name bet- 
ter fora singer? Despard was an English name, 
and, though aristocratic, was not one which a 
great singer might have. 

‘**T am thinking of other things, my Bicina,” 
said Langhetti, who had never given up his old, 
fond, fraternal manner toward her. ‘It has no 
connection with art. Ido not consider the mere 
effect of the name for one moment.” 

‘* What is it, then, that you do consider ?” 

“* Other things.” 

‘* What other things ?” 

‘© Not connected with Art,” continued Langhet- 
ti, evasively. ‘* I will tell you some day when the 
time comes.” ; 

‘*Now you are exciting my curiosity,” said 
Beatrice, in a low and earnest tone. ‘* You do 
not know what thoughts you excite within -me. 
Either you ought not to excite such ideas, or if 
you do, it is your duty to satisfy them.” 

‘Tt is not time yet.” 

‘* What do you mean by that ?” 

‘That is a secret.” 

‘*Of course; you make it one; but if it is one 
connected with me, then surely I ought to know.” 

“*It is not time yet for you to know.” 

** When will it be time?” 

**T can not tell.” * 

‘* And you will therefore keep it a secret for- 
ever?” , 

**T hope, my Bicina, that the time will come 
before long.” 

**Yet why do vou wait, if you know or even 
suspect any thing in which I am concerned :” 

‘**T wish to spare you.” 

‘*That is not necessary. 
I can not bear to hear any thing which you may 
have to tell? You forget whatm life I have had 
for two years. Such a life might well prepare 
me for any thing.” 

“If it were merely something which might 
create sorrow I would tell it. I believe that 
you have a self-reliant nature, which has grown 
stronger through affliction. But that which I 
have to tell is different. It is of such a charac- 
ter that it would of necessity destroy any peace 
of mind which you have, and fill you with hopes 
and feelings that could never be satisfied.” 

- “*Yet even that I could bear. Do you not 
see that by. your very vagueness you are exciting 
= ts and hopes?: You do not know what 
I know.” : 


A do you know ?” asked Langhetti, ea- 
gerly. 

Beatrica hesitated. No; she could not tell. 
That would be to tell all the holiest secrets of 
her heart. For she must then tell about Bran- 
don, and the African island, and the manuscript 
which he carried and which had been taken from 
his bosom. _ Of this she dared not speak. 

She was silent. 

“You can not know any thing,” said Lan- 
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ghetti. ‘*‘ You may suspect much. I only have 
suspicions. Yet it would not be wise to com- 
municate these to you, since they would prove 
idle and without result.” 

So the conversation ended, and Langhetti still 
maintained his secret, though Beatrice hoped to 
find it out. - 

At length she was sufficiently recovered to be 
able to begin the work to which Langhetti wished 
to lead her. It was August, and Langhetti was 
impatient to be gone. So when August began he 
made preparations to depart, and in a few days 
they were in London. Edith was left with Mrs. 
Thornton. Beatrice had an attendant who went 
with her, half chaperon half lady’s maid. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE AFFAIRS OF SMIBHERS & CO. 


For more than a year the vast operations of 
Smithers & Co. had astonished business circles 
in London. Formerly they had been consid- 
ered as an eminently respectable house, and as 
doing a safe business ; but of late:all this. had 
been changed in so sudden and wonderful a.man- 
ner that no one could account for it. Leaving 
aside their old, cautious policy they. undertook 
without hesitation the largest enteyprisess For- 
eign railroads, national loans, vast: joint-stock 
companies—these were the things that now,occu- 
pied Smithers & Co. The Barings themselves 
were outrivaled, and Smithers & Co. reached: the 
acme of their sudden glory on one occasion, when 
they took the new Spanish loan out of the grasp 
of even the Rothschilds themselves, 

How to account for it became the problem, 
For, allowing the largest possible suecess in their 
former business to Smithers & Co., that, business 
had never been of sufficient dimensions to allow 
of this. Some said that a rich Indian. had be- 
come a sleeping partner, others declared that the 
real Smithers was no more to be seen, and that 
the business was managed by strangers who had 
bought them out and retained their name. Oth- 
ers again said that Smithers & Co. had made 
large amounts in California mining speculations. 
At length the general belief was, that some indi- 
viduals who had made millions of money in Cali- 
fornia had bought out Smithers & Co., and were 
now doing business under their name. 

As to their soundness there was no question. 
Their operations were such as demanded, first of 
all, ready money in unlimited quantities. This 
they were always able to command. Between 
them and the Bank of England there seemed 
to be the most perfect understanding and the 
most enviable confidence. The Rothschilds spoke 
of them with infinite respect. People began to 
look upon them as the leading house in Europe. 
The sudden apparition of this tremendous power 
in the commercial world threw that world into a 
state of consternation which finally ended in won- 
dering awe. 

But Smithers & Co. continued calmly, yet suc- 
cessfully, their great enterprises. The Russian 
loan of fifteen millions was negotiated by them. 
They took twenty millions of the French loan, 
five millions of the Austrian, and two and a 
half of the Turkish. They took nearly all the 
stock of the Lyons and Marseilles Railroad. 
They owned a large portion of the stock of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. They had ten millions of East India 
stock. California alone, which was now daz- 
zling the world, could account to the common 
mind for such enormous wealth. 

The strangest fhing was that Smithers himself 
was never seen. The business was done by his 
subordinates. There was a young man who rep- 
resented the house in public, and who called 
himself Henderson. He was a person of distin- 
guished aspect, yet of-reserved and somewhat 
melancholy manner. No one pretended to be 
in his confidence. No one pretended to know 
whether he was clerk or partner. As he was 
the only representative cf Smithers & Co., he 
was treated with marked respect wherever he ap- 
peared. - 

The young man, whether partner or clerk, had 
| evidently the supreme control of affairs. He 
swayed in his own hands the thunder-bolts of 

his Olympian power. Nothing daunted him. 
Phe grandeur of his enterprises dazzled the pub- 
tic mind. His calm antagonism to the great 
houses of London filled them with surprise. A 
new power had seized a high place in the com- 
mercial world, and the old gods—the Rothschilds, 
the Barings, and others—looked aghast. At first 
ihey tried to despise this interloper; at length 
they found him at least as strong as themselves, 
and began to fancy that he might be stronger. A 
few experiments soon taught them that there was 
no weakness there. On one occasion the Roths- 
childs, true to their ordinary selfish policy, made 
a desperate attempt to crush the new house which 
dared to enter into rivalry with them. Wide- 
spread plans were arranged in such a way that 
large demands were made upon them on one day. 
The amount was nearly two millions. Smithers 
& Co. showed not the smallest hesitation. Hen- 
derson, their representative, did not even take 
the trouble to confer with the Bank of England. 
He sent his orders to the Bank. The money was 
furnished. It was the Directors of the Bank of 
England who looked aghast at this struggle be- 
tween Rothschild and Smithers & Co. The gold 
in the Bank vaults sank low, and the next day 
the rates of discount were raised.. All London 
felt the result of that struggle. 

Smithers & Co. waited fora few months, and 
then suddenly retorted with tervific force. The 
obligations of the Rothschilds were obtained from 
all quarters—some which were due were held over 
and not presented till the appointed day. Obliga- 
tions in many forms—in all the forms of indebt- 
edness that may arise in a vast business—all these 
had been collected from various quarters with 
untiring industry and extraordinary outlay of 





























care and money. At last in one day they were 
all poured upon the Rothschilds. Neatly fou 
millions of money were required to meet tha: 
demand. 

The great house of Rothschild reeled under th: 
blow. Smithers & Co. were the ones who a 
ministered it. James Rothschild had a priv 
interview with the Directors of the Bank of | 
gland. There was a sudden and enormous : 
of securities that day on ‘Change. In selling 
such large amounts the loss was enormous. 
was difficult to find purchasers, but *miihe 
Co, stepped forward and bought nearly all «isi 
was offered. The Rothschilds saved themselves, 
of course, but at a terrible loss, which became ‘he 
profits of Smithers & Co. 

The Rothschilds retreated from the con 
terly routed, and glad to escape disasie 
worse kind. Smithers & Co. came forth vi 
ous. ‘They had beaten the Rothschilds at i 
own game, and had made at least half a mm 
ion. All London rang with the story. It wa: 
bitter humiliation for that proud Jewish ho 
which for years had never met with a rival. \« 
there was no help, nor was there the slighte 
chance of revenge. ‘They were forced to swalloy 
the result as best they could, and to try to regaiii 
what they had lost. 

After this the pale and melancholy face of 
Henderson excited a deeper interest. ‘This was 
the man who had beaten the Rothschilds—the 
strongest capitalist in the world. In his finan- 
cial operations he continued as calm, as grave, 
and as immovable as ever. He would risk mill- 
ions without moving a muscle of his countenance. 
Yet so sagacious was he, so wide-spread were his 
agencies, so accurate was his secret information, 
that his plans scarcely ever failed. His capiial 
was so vast that it ofien gave him control of the 
market. Coming into the field untrammeled as 
the older houses were, he had a larger control of 
money than any of them, and far greater freedom 
of action. 

" After a time the Rothschilds, the Barings, and 
other great bankers, began to learn that Smith- 
ers & Co. had vast funds every where, in all the 
capitals of Europe, and in America, Even in 
the West Indies their operations were extensive. 
Their old Australian agency was enlarged, and a 
new banking-house founded by them in Calcutta 
began. to act on the same vast scale as the lead- 
ing house at London, Smithers & Co. also con- 
tinued to carry on a policy which was hostile to 
those older bankers. The Rothschilds in partic- 
ular felt this, and were in perpetual dread of a 
renewal of that tremendous assault under which 
they had once nearly gone down. ‘They became 
timid, and were compelled to arrange their busi- 
ness so as to guard against this possibility, ‘This, 
of course, checked their operations, and widened 
and enlarged the field of action for their rivals 

No one knew any thing whatever about Hen- 
derson. None of the clerks could tell any thing 
concerning him. ‘hey were all new hands. 
None of them had ever seen mithers, They ail 
believed that Henderson was the junior partner, 
and that the senior spent his time abroad. Frem 
this it began to be believed that * mithers staid .1 
California digging gold, which he diligenily ie 
mitted to the London house. 

At length the clerks began to speak mysteri- 
ously of a man who came from time to time to 
the office, and whose whole manner showed h wn 
to possess authority there. ‘The treatment which 
he received from Henderson—at once cordial and 
affectionate—showed them to he most intimate 
and friendly ; and from words which were dropped 
they all thought him to be the senior partner. 
Yet he appeared to be very little older than Hen- 
derson, if as old, and no one even knew his name. 
If any thing could add to the interest with which 
the house of Smithers & Co. was regarded it was 
this impenetrable mystery, which battled not mere- 
ly outsiders but even the clerks themselves. 

Shortly after the departure of Langhetti and 
Beatrice from Holby two men were seated in the 
inner parlor of the office of Smithers & Co. One 
was the man known as Henderson, the other the 
mysterious senior partner. 

They had jst come in and letters were lying 
on the iable. 

“You've got a large nuniber thi 
Frank ?” said the senior partner. 

“Yes.” said Frank, tuining them over; ‘* and 
here, Louis, is one for you.” He iock out a let- 
ter from the pile and handed it to Louis. ‘It’s 
from your Biandon Hall correspe ndent,” he add- 
ed. 

Louis sat down and opened it. ‘The letter was 
as follows: 


ino. ning, 


** Auguet 15, 1849. 

** Dear Sir,—I have had nothing in par.ien- 
lar to write since the flight of Miss Potts, except 
to tell you what they were doing. I have alieady 
informed you that they kept three spies at Holby 
to watch her. One of these returned, as I told 
you in my last letter, with the information that 
she had gone to London with a party named Lan- 
ghetti. Ever since then they have been talking 
it over, and have come to the conclusion to get a 
detective, and keep him busy watching her with 
.the idea of getting her back, I think. Lope to 
God they will not get her back. If you take any 
interest in her, Sir, as you appear to do, J hope 
you will use your powerful arm to save her. It 
will be terrible if she has to come back here. 
She will die, I know. Hoping soon to have 
something more to communicate, 

“T remain, yours oe 
“ 
» L. 


“Mr. Surraess, Sen., London.” 


Louis read this letter over several times and 
fell into deep thought. 

Frank went on reading his letters, looking up 
from time to time. At last he put down the last 
one. 

‘* Louis!” said he. 

Louis looked up. 

**You came so late last night that I haven't 
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had a chance to speak about any thing yet. I 
want to tell you’something very important.” 

** Well!” 

‘“‘ Langhetti is alive.” 

‘*T know it.” 

**You knew it! 
tell me ?” 

‘*T didn’t want to tell any thing that might 
distract you from your purpose.” 

“Tam not a child, Louis! After my victory 
over Rothschild I ought to be worthy of your con- 

dence.” 

‘*That’s not the point, Frank,” said Louis ; 
**but I know your affection for the man, and I 
thought you would give up all to find him.” 

Well!” 

‘*Well. I thought it would be better to let 
nothing interpose now between us and our pur- 
pose. No,” he continued, with a stern tone, 
**no, no one however dear, however loved, and 
therefore I said nothing about Langhetti. I 
thought that your generous heart would only be 
distressed. You would: feel like giving up every 
thing to find him out and see him, and, therefore, 
I did not wish you even to know it. Yet I have 
kept an account of his movements, and know 
where he is now.” 

‘*He is here in London,” said Frank, with 
deep emotion. 

‘Yes, thank God!” said Louis. ‘‘ You will see 
him, and we all will be able to meet some day.” 

‘* But,” asked Frank, ‘‘ do you not think Lan- 
ghetti is a man to be trusted ?” 

‘*'That is not the point,” replied Louis. ‘‘I 
helieve Langhetti is one of the noblest men that 
ever lived. It must be so from what I have 
heard. All my life I will cherish his name and 
try to assist him in every possible way. I be- 
lieve also that if we requested it he might perhaps 
keep our secret. But that is not the point, Frank. 
This is the way I look at it: Weare dead. Our 
deaths have been recorded. Louis Brandon and 
Frank Brandon have perished. I am Wheeler, 
or Smithers, or Forsyth, or any body else; you 
are Henderson. We keep our secret because. we 
have a purpose before us, Our father calls us 
from his tomb to its accomplishment. Our mo- 
ther summons us. Our sweet sister Edith, from 
her grave of horror unutterable, calls us. All 
personal feeling must stand aside, Frank—yours 
and mine—whatever they be, till we have done 
our duty.” 

‘* You are right, Louis,” said Frank, sternly. 

‘* Langhetti is in London,” continued Louis. 
‘You will not see him, but you can show your 
gratitude, and so can I. He is going to hire an 
opera-house to bring out an opera; I saw that in 
the papers. It is a thing full of risk, but he per- 
haps does not think of that. Let us enable him 
to gain the desire of his heart. Let us fill the 
house for him. You can send your agents to 
furnish tickets to people who may make the au- 
dience ; or you can send around those who can 
praise him sufficiently. I don’t know what his 
opera may be worth. I know, however, from 
what I have learned, that he has musical genius ; 
and I think if we give him a good start he will 
succeed. That is the way to show your grati- 
tude, Frank.” 

“*T'll arrange all that!” said Frank. ‘* The 
house shall be crowded. -I’ll send an agent to 
him—I can easily find out where he is, I sup- 
pose—and make him an offer of Covent Garden 


When? Why did you not 
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theatre on his own terms. Yes, Langhetti shall 


have a fair chance. I'll arrange a plan to enforce 
success,” 

‘*Do so, and you will’keep him permanently 
in London till the time comes when we can arise 
from the dead.” 

They were silent for a long time. Louis had 
thoughts of his own, excited by the letter which 
he had received, and these thoughts he did not 
care to utter. One thing was a secret-even from 
Frank. 

And what could he do? ‘That Beatrice had 
fallen among friends he well knew. . He had 
found this out when, after receiving a letter from 
Philips about her flight, he had hurried there 
and learned the result. Then he had himself 
gone to Holby, and found that she was at Mrs. 
Thornton’s. He had watched till she had recov- 
ered. He had seen her as she took a drive in 
Thornton’s carriage. He had left an agent there 
to write him about her when he left. 

What was he to do now? | He read the letter 
over again. He paused at that sentence: ‘‘ They 
have been talking it over, and have come to the 
conclusion to get a detective, and keep him busy 
watching her with the idea of getting her back.” 

What was the nature of this danger? Beatrice 
was of age. She was with Langletti. She was 
her own mistress. Could there be any danger 
of her being taken back against her will? The 
villains at Brandon Hall were sufficiently un- 
scrupulous, but would they dare to commit any 
violence? and if they did, would not Langhetti’s 
protection save her? 

Such were his thoughts. Yet, on the other 
hand, he considered the fact that she was inex- 
perienced, and might have peculiar ideas about a 
father’s authority. If Potts came himself, de- 
manding her return, perhaps, out of a mistaken 
sense of filial duty, she might go with him. Or, 
even if she was ‘unwilling to do so, she might 
yield to coercion, and not feel justified in resist- 
ing. ‘The possibility of this filled him with hor- 
ror. The idea of her being taken back to live 
under the power of those miscreants from whom 
she had escaped was intolerable. Yet he knew 
not what to do. 

Between him and her there was a gulf unfath- 
omable, impassable. She was one of that ac- 
‘cursed brood which he was seeking te exterm- 
inate. He would spare her if possible; he would 
gladly lay down his life to save her from one mo- 
ment’s misery; but if she stood in the way of his 
vengeance, could he—dared he stay that venge- 
ance? - For that he would sacrifice life itself! 
Would he refuse to sacrifice even her if she were 
more dear than life itself? 

Yet here was a:case in which she was no lon- 
ger connected with, but striving to sever herself 
from them. She was flying from that accursed 
father of hers. Would he stand idly by, and see 
herin danger? That wereimpossible. Allalong, 
ever since his return to England, he had watch- 
ed over her, unseen himself ‘and unsuspected by 
her, and had followed her footsteps when she fled. 
To desert her now was impossible. The only 
question with him. was—how .to watch’ her or 
guard her. 

One thing gave him comfort, and that was the 
guardianship of Langhetti: This he thought 
was sufficient to insure her safety. For surely 


Langhetti would know the character of her ene-! 
mies: as well as Beatrice herself, and so guard | 





her as to insure her safety from any attempt of 
theirs. He therefore placed his chief reliance on 
Langhetti, and determined merely to secure some 
one who would watch over her, and let him know 
from day to day how she fared. Had he thought 
it necessary he would have sent a band of men to 
watch and guard her by day and night; but this 


that he did not think the danger was pressing. 
England was after all a country of law, and even 
a father could not carry off his daughter against 
her will when she was of age. So he comforted 
himself. 

** Well,” said he, at last, rousing himself from 
w tpapar Wiel eters” carweteh Wiel la 

. er than ever,” answ uietly. 

‘‘The Brandon Bank—” aes & 

“The Brandon Bank has been going at a rate 
that would have foundered any other concern 
long ago. There’s not a man that I sent there 
who has not been welcomed and obtained all 
that he wanted. Most of the money that they 
advanced has been to men that I ‘sent. They 
drew on us for the meney and sent. us various 
securities of their - mht the securities of 
these applicants. It is simply -bewildering to 
think how easily ‘that scoundrel fell into the 
snare.” 3 : 

- ** When a man has made a fortune easily he 
gets rid of it easily,” said Louis, laconically. 

‘* Potts thinks that all his applicants are lead- 
ing men of the county. I take good care that 
they go there as baronets at least. Some are 
lords. _He is overpowered in the presence of 
these lords, and gives them what they ask on 
their own terms. In his letters he has made 
some attempts at an expression of gratitude for 
our great liberality. This I enjoyed somewhat. 
The villain is not a difficult one to manage, at 
least in the financial way. I leave the dénouement 
to you, Louis,” : 

“The dénouement must not be long delayed 
“now.” 

‘* Well, for that matter things are so arranged 
that we may have ‘the beginning of the end’ as 
soon as you choose.” 

‘* What are the debts of the Brandon Bank to 
us now ?” 

‘* Five hundred and fifteen thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds,” said Frank. 

**Five hundred thousand—very good,” re- 
turned Louis, thoughtfully. ‘‘ And how is the 
sum secured ?” 

“* Chiefly by acknowledgments from the bank 
with the indorsement of John Potts, President.” 

‘* What are the other liabilities ?” 

‘* He has implored me to purchase for him or 
sell him some California stock. I have reluc- 
tantly consented to do so,” continued Frank, 
with a sardonic smile, ‘‘ entirely through the re- 
quest of my senior, and he has taken a hundred 
sharés at a thousand pounds each,” 

**One hundred thousand pounds,” said Louis. 

“*T consented to take his notes,” continued 
Frank, ‘‘ purely out of regard to the recommenda- 
tions of my senior.” 

** Any thing else?” asked Louis. 

**He urged me to recommend him to a good’ 
broker who might purchase stock for him in re- 
liable companies. I created a broker and recom- 
mended him. He asked me also confidentially 
to tell him which stocks were best, so I kindly 
advised him to purchase the Mexican and the 
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idea never entered his mind for the simple reason | 


somehow. 
‘bought them from the broker. 








Guatemala loan. I also recommended the 
Venezuela bonds. I threw all these into the 
market, and by dextrous manipulation raised the 
price to 5 per cent. premium. - He paid £103 for 
every £100. When he wants to sell out, as he 
may one day wish to do, he will-be lucky if he 
gets £35 per cent.” 

‘* How much did he buy?” 

‘* Mexican loan, fifty thousand; Guatemala, 


‘fifty thousand ; and Venezuela bonds, fifty thou- 
sand.” 


“* He is quite lavish.” 

‘Oh, quite. That makes it so pleasant to do 
business with him.” 

**Did you advance the money for this ?” 

“He did not ask it. He raised the money 

Ww, perhaps from our old advances, and 

The broker was 
of course myself. The beauty of all this is, that 
I send applicants for money, who give their 
notes; he gets money from me and gives his 
notes to me, and then advances the money to 
these applicants, who bring it back to me. It’s 
odd; isn’t it ?” 

Louis smiled. 

** Has he no bona fide debtors in his own coun- 

? . 


**Oh yes, plenty of them; “but more than 
of his advances have been made to my 
men.” 

“Did you hint any thing about issuing 
notes ?” 

**Oh yes, and the bait took wonderfully. He 
made his bank a bank of issue at once, and sent 
out a hundred and fifty thousand pounds in notés. 
I think it was in this way that he got the money 
for all that American stock. At any rate, it 
helped him. As he has only a small supply of 
gold in his vaults, you may very readily conjec- 
ture his peculiar position.” 

Louis was silent for a time. 

“You haye managed admirably, Frank,” said 
he at last. 

“*Oh,” rejoined Frank, ‘‘ Potts is very small 
game, financially. ‘There is no skill needed in 
playing with him. He is such a clumsy bungler 
that he does whatever one wishes. There is not 
even excitement. Whatever I tell him to do he 
does. Now if I were anxious to crush the Roths- 
childs, it would be very different. There would 
then be a chance for skill.” 

‘*You have had the chance.” 

‘¢T did not wish to ruin them,” said Frank. 
“Too many innocent people would have suf- 
fered. I only wished to‘alarm them. I rather 
think, from what I hear, that they were a little 
disturbed on that day when they had to pay four 
millions. Yet I could have crushed them if I 
had chosen, and I managed things so as to let 
them see this.” 

** How?” 

**T controlled other engagements of theirs, 
and on the same day I magnanimously wrote 
them a letter, saying that I would not press for 
payment, as their. notes were as good to me as 
money. . Had I pressed they would have gone 
down. Nothing could have savedthem. But I 
did not wish that. The fact is they have locked 
up their means very much, and have been rather 
careless of late. They have learned a lesson 
now.” 

Louis relapsed into his reflections, and Frank 
began to answer his letters. 


“ LANGHETTI IS ALIVE.” 
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OLD JACK FROST. 


Oxp King Jack Frost, in his palace of ice, 
Sat blowing his fingers old ; 

He cough’d and he sneezed once or twice, 
And said he, ‘‘It is rather cold. 


“T’ve half a good mind to have a run— 
For it’s dreary and cheerless here— 

A little way southward, and look at the sun, 
For I've not been there for a year.” 


_Then up he rose from his sparry throne, 
And a hale old fellow is he: 

He called for his skates, and he buckled them on, 
And he skated the frozen sea. 


{ Away, away, on his lonely track, 
He sped through the long, long night; 
The polar star shone full on his back, 
And so did the northern light. 


Away, away, still onward he hies, 
Watching for break of day, 

And he saw the sun in the morning rise, 
But he laugh’d at his feeble ray. 


He met a wagoner on his way, 
And he tweak’d him by the nose; 
He caught some boys and girls at play, 
And he bit their fingers and toes. 


He trampled all over the garden beds, 
And cut the kidney beans, 

Made dahlias and hollyhocks hang their heads, 
And nipp’d the potatoes and greens. 


The pansies that grew by the garden gate 
He crush’a almost to death ; 

He found a young rose that had lingered too late, 
And wither’d it with his breath. 


He tempted the heedless on to the lakes, 
When the treacherous ice was thin; 

_ “It cracks—it bears, it bends—it breaks !” 
And he laugh’d as they tumbled in. 


He peer’d into every fissure and hole, 
Each cranny he crawled through; 

Then slyly down into the cellar he stole, 
And crack’d a bottle or two. 


He seal’d.up the pump and the water pot, 
And fetter’d the running stream ; 

Then in at the dairy window he got, 
And feasted on icy cream. 


He crept in the kitchen and parlor too, 
And gave us colds in our heads ; 

And ‘twas almost as much as we could do 
To keep him out of our beds. 


He climb’d up the trees, and stript them bare, 
And flung all their leaves below ; 

Then shook the powder out of his hair, 
And cover’d the ground with snow. 


He polish’d the pavement under our feet, 
As some found out to their cost; 

And when an old woman tripp’d up in the street, 
“Ha! ha!” said old Jack Frost. 


But soon he became a troublesome guest, 
And we shrank from his antics wild; 

When lo! a young Zephyr came out of the west, 
And bid him to draw it mild. 


In her presence the old fellow stood subdued ; 
As soon as her breath he felt; 

His bite was less sharp, and his pinch less rude, 
For his heart began to melt. 


Through fields and forests she wander’d forth, 
And lighten’d each snow-bent spray ; 

So Jack turn’d again to his home in the north, 
And weeping, he went away. 





MAY AND HER STOCKING. 


HEN little May was five years old her 

mother gave her, for a birthday present, 
four bright knitting-needles and a ball of worsted, 
and began her first stocking for her. Little May 
watched her mother knitting, and thought it 
looked very easy, pleasant work. Presently her 
father came in and called her mother, who at 
once laid down the stocking and left the room. 
May called after her.as-she was going through 
the door, to know if she misht go on with the 
stocking. Her mother said ‘ Yes,” without 
listening to her;:and May took’up the stock- 
ing, went out of doors, sat down under a tree, 
and began to knit. The first row, which her 
mother had begun, went smoothly enough, but 
when she had finished it she did not know what 
to do next, arid looked about for some one to 
help her. 
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“The Spider would be sure to know, for he 
does much more difficult things than this,” said 
she ; so she went to look for a spider. She soon 
found one, spinning a beautiful round web on a 
rose-bush. 

‘*Oh! Spider,” said she, ‘will you show me 
how to knit my stocking ?” 

‘* Let me look at it,” said the Spider; so May 
showed it him. ; 

**You see I have done this row,” said she, 
“mother did the rest; and now I don’t know 
how to go on, or where to put my thread.” 

“*Thread! I see no thread,” said the Spider ; 
‘and what are those great pokers for ?” 

‘* These are knitting-needles, not pokers,” said 
May; ‘‘pokers are much bigger; here*is my 
thread,” and she held it straight before the 
Spider's eyes. 

“Do you call that thing a thread?” said the 
Spider, disdainfully; ‘‘I call ita rope; don’t bring 
such great ugly things near me. Ah! take care” 
(as May turned her stocking round), ‘‘ you will 
spoil my web if you touch it with your pokers. I 
am too busy to talk to you, so good-day. .When 
you learn to work with proper materials perhaps 
I may help you,” and the Spider began to spin 
again. 

‘*You rude creature!” said May, ‘‘my thread 
is not a rope, and my needles are not pokers: 
you know they aren’t, and you only call them so 
because you don’t know how to knit.” 

‘* He! he!” laughed the Spider. 

So May walked on with her stocking in her 
hand, and presently sat down by a brook that 
flowed through the copse. A little Mouse peeped 
at her with his bright eyes. ‘‘ What are you do- 
ing?” said May. 7 

‘* Making a nest,” said the Mouse. 

‘Do you know how to knit ?” said May. 

**No,” said the Mouse; ‘‘ but what is this?” 
running up to May’s knitting, which she had laid 
down by her side. ‘‘Oh! this is just what I 
want,” and he showed his sharp teeth. : 

**Oh, don’t!” cried May ; ‘‘ you will spoil my 
stocking, and it is not good to eat.” 

**Only a little bit,” pleaded the Mouse. ‘I 
have been looking all day for something soft for 
my nest, and I can’t find any thing.” 

**That is very sad,” said May; ‘‘I will un- 
wind my ball of worsted, and give you a little bit 
off the other end ;” and she began to unwind it. 

‘* Ah!” quoth a Magpie, flying down from an 
elm-tree, ‘‘if you are going to do that, you may 
as well give me some too, for I am building my 
nest in yonder tree.” 

‘*You shall have some, if you will have pa- 
tience,” said May, gravely. ‘‘ But if you touch 
my wool before it is unwound you sha’n’t have a 
bit.” 

‘* Very well,” said the Mouse; ‘then I will 
come back when you are ready,” and he ran into 
a hole. 

But the Magpie, who was inclined for a gossip, 
seated herself on a log of wood near, and every 
now and then May felt a sharp pull at her worst- 
ed, but when she looked up to see who was the 
offender, the Magpie was always quietly seated 
in the same place. 

**What can you do with such a quantity of 
wool?” said the Magpie, at last. ‘* You might 
build twenty nests with it, though I dare say you 
want rather a big one.” © ; 

“T am not going to build a nest,” said May, 
“but to knit some stockings, and mother says 
they take a great deal of wool.” 

““What are stockings ?” asked the Magpie. 

“Things to put on one’s feet to keep them 
warm,” replied May. ‘‘ Don’t your feet get very 
cold without any ?” ce 

“No,” said the Magpie; ‘‘not this warm 
weather. Sometimes the frost is rather sharp at 
night, and then I tuck one of my feet under my 
feathers like this’—(and she tucked up one of 
her legs). ‘* Why don’t you do so too? It would 
save you a great deal of trouble.” 

‘*] don’t think it would be very comfortable,” 
said May. 

“*Oh yes, it is,” said the Magpie; ‘‘just try. 
Look here! one leg at a dene, sak when that 4s 
warm tuck up the other instead.” 

‘*But,” said May, balancing herself on one 





‘*No, you won't,” said the Magpie. ‘‘If 


| you practice every day, you will soon get used 
, 


to it.’ 

At that moment something gave May’s thread 
such a violent jerk that the ball flew out of her 
hand. She stooped to pick it up, but it rolled 
away, She ran after it to catch it, and found 
that the Magpie was at the other end of it, and 
was flying away with the stocking in her mouth. 

- Stop! stop!” cried May; “‘‘ you have got my 
stocking.” 

But the Magpie only flew faster, and poor May 
sat down and cried. 

‘* What is the matter?” said the Mouse, peep- 
ing out of his hole. 

**Oh!” sobbed May, ‘‘the Magpie has stolen 
my stocking, and all my needles but this one, 
which I had in my hand; and my worsted has 
rolled away.” 

‘* Why,” said the Mouse, ‘‘I thought you had 
unwound it.” 

‘“*T was just going to,” said May; ‘‘but I was 
listening to the Magpie.” 

‘* Ah!” said the Mouse, ‘‘ those chatter-boxes 
are not to be trusted. Now let us look for your 
worsted.” . 

So they hunted about for.a long time; but 
even such bright eyes as May’s and the little 
Mouse’s could not find it; and as it began to 
grow dark poor May went sadly home. 

The Magpie meanwhile flew away with her 
booty until she considered herself quite safe from 
pursuit, and she sat down on a tree to rest. 

‘* How my feet are entangled in this worsted !” 
said she, ‘‘and how uncomfortable it is! Iam 
glad I am not obliged to wear it always like lit- 
tle May. No wonder she can’t fly, poor thing! 
I have lost one of the bright sticks, and I dare 
not go back for it; any how, I will put these 
three. away among the family treasures. I hope 
no other Magpie will find them—some of them 
are such thieves, nothing they see is safe from 
them, especially if it is bright.” 

So saying, she carefully deposited the needles 
in a hole in a tree, which served her for a store- 
house, and then set to work to disentangle her 
feet. But the worsted broke, and one end of it 
remained twisted in a tight knot round her left 
leg, and gave her considerable pain, and as she 
flew slowly homeward she pondered in her own 
mind whether the possession of two bright knit- 
ting-needles fully counterbalanced the pain in her 
left leg, and what the poor human beings did who 
| were always obliged to have wool twisted round 
their feet if they wished to be warm. 

The next day May went again to look for her 
ball of worsted; she could see nothing of her 
friend the Mouse, and it was dull work looking 
by herself, so presently she sat down by a tree, 
and before long she heard chit-chat above her ; it 
sounded like the Magpie’s voice, but much less 
merry than usual. However, she was not mis- 
taken, for in a few minutes down flew the Mag- 
pie herself, and perched on a little twig opposite 
May, holding up one leg. 

.~ ‘*Good-morning,” said the Magpie; ‘* how do 
you feel, my dear, this fine morning ?” 

**How do I feel?” said May, indignantly. 
‘‘Where are my needles and my worsted, you 
unkind, ungrateful bird ?” 

‘Gently, gently,” said the Magpie; ‘‘I have 
no doubt they are quite safe; and now, my dear, 
I want you to do me a little service. I have some- 
how got something twisted round my leg, which 
gives me great pain, and I want you to undo it 
forme. I could not get a wink of sleep all last 





leg, *‘I feel as if I should tumble down.” 


“WHAT CAN 














night, and this morning my leg is so swollen I 
can hardly move it.” 

May did not like to be unkind, so she bent 
down to examine the Magpie’s leg, but started 
up again. 

‘You have got some of my worsted twisted 
round it; it was very wicked of you to take it.” 

‘“ Why,” said the Magpie, ‘‘ you promised to 
give me some.” 

‘* Yes,” said May, ‘*I-was just going to. give 
you some, but you took it ad/, and now I can’t 
knit father’s stockings ;” and she began to cry. 

“*Don’t cry,” said the Magpie; ‘‘you see I 
waited a long time, and you only sat with your 
mouth open, and had hardly begun to unwind 
your worsted when I took it.” 
aoe was because you were talking,” said 

ay. 

‘SAh!” said the Magpie, ‘you should not 
listen to people who talk, when you have some- 
thing better to do; you ought to be much obliged 
to me for teaching you such a good lesson. And 
now, could you not begin.to undo the string 
round my leg? If you only knew how it hurts 
me!” 


So May set to work with her little fingers ; but 
the knot was so tight that she could not undo it, 
and only hurt the poor Magpie moré. At last 
she remembered a very tiny pair of scissors which 
her aunt had given her, so she said, ‘‘ Wait a 
moment while I fetch my scissors ;” and off she 
ran, and soon came back with a small pair of 
very bright scissors in her hand. 

Very gently she cut first one thread then an- 
other, while the Magpie stood very. patiently, 
looking enviously at the bright scissors May was 
working with. 

‘Thank-you! thank you!” said the Magpie, 
when at last she felt her leg free. ‘* Now I feel 
like a different creature, though my leg is.still 
rather sore.” 

‘Will you not tell me where my wool and 
needles are?” asked May. 

““T really know nothing about your ball of 
wool,” said the Magpie. ‘‘ There is this piece 
of worsted which has just come off my leg, which 
you are quite welcome to; and there was a good 
deal hanging to the trees last night, but most of 
that was collected for nests early this morning. 
I should have liked some myself, but I felt too 
ill to move.” 

‘* But don’t you know where my needles are ?” 
asked poor May, mournfully. 

‘* Well,” said the Magpie, ‘‘ after—but—cer- 
tainly—one good turn deserves another, and I 
might have died but for you.” So off she flew, 
and disappeared among the trees. 

‘*She might have said ‘'Thank you!’” thought 
May. 

But presently the Magpie returned, carrying in 
her beak something long and bright, which she 
laid at May’s feet. 

**Oh, my knitting-needle!” cried May. 

**There,” said the Magpie; ‘‘ good-by. I 
feel as if I could eat my breakfast now.” 

**Oh!” cried May, ‘‘ won’t you bring back the 
other two needles first? If you will, and if I can 
get some worsted, I will knit you some stockings 
when I have finished father’s.” 

‘No, thank you,” said the Magpie, ‘‘I have 
had quite enough of stockings. I am sorry to 


disappoint you at the same time, particularly as 
you have been so good-natured; but remember 
that I have had none of the wool you promised 
me, so it is but fair we should share the needles. 
Good-by, my dear! 


I really must build my nest 

















YOU_DO WITH SUCH A QUANTITY OF WOOL?” SAID THE MAGPIE. 
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and get my breakfast, for I declare I am getting 
ravenous. By-by! I hope we shall meet again |” 

‘**] don’t ever want to see a Magpie again :” 
suid May, ly, as she flew off; but the 
Magpie either did not hear or did not care, and 
May went home sorrowfully, having only recov- 
ered one needle out of the three that had been 
stolen. 

The next morning Mrs. Mag went to her store- 
house to inspect her remaining treasures, but 
when she had kicked away the dry leaves which 
covered the collection, to her horror and surprise 
she found that her beautiful bright sticks were 
gone, and that in their place were sticks of the 
same size, but of a dark brown color. 

** This is some trick of my mischievous cousins 
the Jackdaws,” cried she. ‘* But to think that I 
should have wasted my time and had that dread- 
ful stuff round my foot, and yet get nothing at 
the end but these ugly sticks!” and the Magpie 
kicked them indignantly out of her store-house. 

In course of time May got another set of nee- 
dies and fresh worsted, and soon learned to knit 
her fither's stockings. She never saw either the 

Magpie or the Mouse again, or heard any thing 
move: about her lost needles and worsted, though 
all through that spring and summer she inquired 
anxiously about them of every ie and Mouse 
she met; but she drew two tt conclusions 
from her adventure: namely, fat Magpies and 
chatterers in general are to be listened to with 
caution, and that it is generally better to fold up 
one’s work neatly, and put it away before begin- 
ning to practice standing on one leg, or any other 
accomplishment, however useful or desirable. 





FROM AN IMPECUNIOUS 
YOUNG LADY. 
Y DEAR BAZAR,—When people are 
impecunious I have always heard that they 
wrice to the papers for inform ition and assist- 
ance, I don’t mean under the head of wants 
exactly, for [am not after a situation. My ed- 
ucation fur housework has been too diffuse, and 
my talents for teaching were too sorely tried by 
a Sunday-school class { once undertook for three 
weeks to attempt that branch of employment. 

However, as [ said betore, I am impecunious, 
totally and entirely, and the only way I see to 
get out of the scrape is to be married. But 
there's the rab. I have never had a lover, nor 
do 1 know any young man among my acquaint- 
ance who is likely to propose. How to get one 
is the question. I do not exactly like to adver- 
lise, for two reasons: in the first place, there is 
such an uncertainty about it; and inthe second, 
i have nothing wherewith to pay for the inser- 
tion. ‘Then again the applicants of the other 
sex have such a preference for beauty and a 
sweet disposition, neither of which I can lay 
cliim to; al.hough my aunt always said my fig- 
we and carriage were remarkably fine, and my 
tem er very good when I wasn’t crossed. 

My aunt is a match-maker. She was born a 
match-maker, and her education has but added 
to her proficiency, so that having obtained two 
husbands for her own portion, she has been at 
liberty for the past five years to expend her ener- 
gies on me. Numberless have been the young 
men she has decoyed to the house with skating, 
and croquet, and tableaux, and dancing, all hav- 
tng me for their object, and all, alas, in vain. I 
don’t think it is my fault. I like the young men, 
and I do my very best to make myself agreea- 
ble, for my own sake as well as aunt’s, She 
would like to see me settled in life, she says, for 
she feels her days are uncertain, and there is no 
dependence to be placed on my step-uncle. She 
declares he will marry again—men always do— 
and then things turn up so unaccountably after 
the loss of a partner that there is no calculation 
to be made on the fature. 

iy step-uncle is stingy. Aunt says he is sav- 
ing every thing for her successor, which, true or 
not, adds mournfully to my impecuniosity, since 
1 am dependent on her. 

So I feel that for all our sakes it is my duty to 
marry speedily, and marry, not a country par- 
sonage with five hundred a year, but a brown- 
stone front and a coupé. With this end in view 
I have been looking around for some time, until 
1 begin to find that I am not so young as I once 
was, and my schoolmates have all changed their 
names. 

Then I am obliged to keep up a stylish ap- 
pearance, for we live handsomely, and give din- 
ner-parties and sociables, and I must dress as 
becomes them. A hundred dollars a month, 
however, goes no distance, and my penurious 
step-uncle will not allow me another cent. He 
has the effrontery, indeed, to tell me that times are 
hard and [| must economize, as if such a thing 
were possible for an impecunious female. Once 
he actually had the impudence to suggest that I 
might earn my own living, as if one of our family 
could stoop to such degradation. Aunt soothed 
my tears over this insult by assuring me that he 
was a beast to dream of it, and she would invite 
a wealthy widower to dinner to console me. The 
widower, however, talked all the time about his 
first wife, and if there’s any thing I hate it is to 
have somebody else’s virtues held up to me. 

That evening there was to be a grand masquer- 
ade reunion sociable of our set, and I made up 
my mind to secure a husband, for there are so 
many things to be said under a mask that may 
result seriously ; and, moreover, when a man can 
not tell whether you are pretty or ugly, he may get 
involved before he knows it. If I could only gain 
a suit for breach of promise it might be a slight 
help, but thus far there had been no promise, and 
I felt that now or never was my time. 

‘Then, again, our set was always so select and 
aristocratic that I felt no hesitation about com- 
mitting nmiyself, for only the best matches were in- 
vited, and we never pretended to mingle with the 
plebeians at the other end of the town. Anima- 





ted by these sentiments I attired myself gorgeous- 
ly as Cleopatra the enslaver, and went forth con- 
quering and to conquer, Aunt kissed me and gave 
ine her best wishes, not venturing to accompany 
me for fear of recognition, which might frustrate 
my good intentions. I entered the room with a 
queenly step—so whispered a tall black domino, 
and otfered me his arm for a promenade. This 
was most encouraging. Never had a gentleman 
so distinguished me before, for I had been one 
of those unfortunates called wall-flowers, whose 
destiny it is too often to blush unseen. With 
difficulty disguising my voice I accepted in dul- 
cet tones, and matters were soon in rapid pro- 
gression. He called me his charmer; | retalia- 
ted by a playful poke with my fan and dubbed 
him Mark Antony, not mentioning that I had 
spent the afternoon in reading up. One dance 
atter another he claimed, sweetening the figures 
with sofvest speeches, and I was in an Elysium. 
Who could this black domino—this unknown 
gallant—be? My heart was all quivering with 
the darts of the little god, especially when the un- 
known spoke of his horsesand carriage, and asked 
me if I thought I would like a trip to Europe. 
He begge@ a flower from my bouquet, which I 
willingly presented, as he vowed he would cher- 
ish it always. Never had an evening sped so 
rapidly ; but just as matters were coming to a 
crisis the order was given to unmask, and reluct- 
antly we parted with the arrangement that I 
should hold my handkerchief in my left hand 
coming down stairs, and he would place himself 
by the piano for recognition. 

How can | tell what followed? I tripped blush- 
ingly down, with my kerchief in the approved 
style, and beheld—young Simpkins, the engaged 
and devoted property of Stella Syllabub, and as 
poor as a beggar into the bargain. 

There he stood, as demurely as you please, till 
happening to catch sight of me, the corners of 
his mouth twitched, and he turned to speak to 
his inamorata. 

It was too much. In imagination I heard him 
narrating my tender speeches and quizzing my 
soft sighs to the most satirical girl in ail Villa- 
town, and one who had never ceased envying my 
fine figure. It flashed across my mind that it 
was a preconcerted plan for the express purpose 
of mortifying me, and maddened by the thought 
I rushed from the room. I could not stay where 
my budding affections had been so cruelly blight- 
ed, and, without stopping to wait for the carriage, 
{hastened home. 1 can not describe Aunt’s dis- 
appointment. She had built so much on the suc- 
cess of this party that 1 feared the blow would 
prostrate her beyond recovery, in which case Num- 
ber ‘wo would undoubtedly step in and my im- 
pecunious self step out, But this time it was not 
to be, and | rejoice to say that she still lives to 
aid me with her valuable suggestions. 

Meanwhile time is going by, and I fear my 
chances with it. ‘They do say that no woman 
goes through life without an offer, but I very 
much fear { am doomed to be the exception 
which proves the rule. It may be that my des, 
tiny was killed in the war, and I shall be forced 
to take up with one of those boys whom the girls 
seem to fancy nowadays. Perhaps it might be 
well to adopt one and train him up in the capac- 
ity of husband. I submit the subject to the Ba- 
zar; for it seems to me that a well-trained, obe- 
dient husband is a very excellent thing. 

Last summer Aunt took me to a watering- 
place. It was expensive, she said, but she felt 
she must do her duty by her own brother’s child. 
‘There was nothing eligible, however, and we 
soon came home, to the great delight of my step- 
uncle, who is increasingly stingy. ‘This winter I 
wanted a velvet cloak, but the mean wretch would 
not give it to me unless [ should get engaged. 
He said he had noticed that it was the fashion 
in our set for young ladies to appear in velvet 
cloaks as soon as they had secured a partner, and 
I must not deviate from the rule. Did you ever 
know such cruelty? And to,think that I, a high- 
spirited female, with blue blood in my veins, am 
dependent on this creature! But then I am im- 
pecunious. 

I really feel ashamed to go to church nowa- 
days in a cloth cloak; but Aunt tells me it is my 
duty to keep myself before society, and so I obey 
her. She says if I desert my friends they will 
desert me, and I must remember that her health 
is precarious. So I go every where—on straw- 
rides in summer, and skating-parties in winter, 
though I must confess that my limbs are getting 
a little stiff for either amusement nowadays. 
There are very few of my contemporaries left 
single; and I can not understand how a culti- 
vated, refined person like myself receives so lit- 
tle attention from gentlemen. I should think 
they would prefer intelligent conversation with 
me to the silly school-girl twaddle of the pert 
young misses whom I can perfectly remember in 
long clothes. And yet they pass me unheeded 
by! 

Many a time, just as aunt has effected my in- 
troduction to some desirable parti, have I known 
the individual in question, to beg me to excuse 
him for a few minutes, and deliberately join a 
more juvenile lady. And after vainly awaiting 
his return I have been forced to conclude that 
‘*a few minutes” meant the entire evening. And 
all merely because I am impecunious. 

Aunt has been so kind I can’t bear to disap- 
point her. She knows I have too much native 
delicacy to invite gentlemen to call on me, so she 
has kindly contrived all manner of little enter- 
tainments, and requested the pleasure of their 
company. ‘They never fail to come, I notice, 
and are very polite in our house, but singular to 
relate, their attentions do not amount to any 
thing. I have them all to myself in the little 
parlor, and as aunt only sends for cne at a time 
there is no possibility of avy interruption. 





Tam | 


really quite anxious to ta © part in something | 


like the love stories I icad i your pleasaut col- | 


umus, but as yet the occasion is waniing. 


I know it is only my impecnniosity that is in 
the way, and lately I have tried to turn even it 
to account. Afver this fashion: | heaid that all. 
the young men were in despair these ha:d times 
about getting married, because the giils were so 
extravagant it was really an impossibility, and 
they had even formed clubs for the promotion of 
bachelors. So I attired myself very plainly, as 
would be proper for a sensible, marriageable wo- 
man, and attended our sociable, although I knew I 
looked like a fright. But goodness, if I was neg- 
lected before, I was positively snubbed now by 
these same fickle gentlemen. A handsome dress 
had occasionally won me an invitation to dance ; 
but that entire evening I remained sitting. in a 
corner, solitary and alone. 

It is my opinion that men’ are a very deceit- 
ful race. ‘They give out. that they can’t afford 
to marry because womeh are extravagant and 
dressy ; and then, when the self-sacrificing creat- 
ures dispense with the plaiting of hair and pnt- 


ting on of apparel, merely to gratify these same . 


men, they don’t come any where near them. 
The impecuniosity of the age is due to them far 
more than the fair sex, for to their fancies do 
these devoted victims minister; and if there 
were no men in the world there would be pre- 
cious few jewels and ribbons worn. 

So finding that my impecunious efforts were 
not crowned with the success they deserved, I 
relapsed into former habits, with aunt’s entire 
approval. Aunt is a very kind-hearted creature. 
She informed me quite confidentially the other 
day that if my step-uncle died before herself she 
would provide for me. But, unfortunately, he 
seems very hale and hearty, and I fear there is 
no hope. 

I feel more imperatively than ever that some- 
thing must be done, and that without delay; 
and I also feel, my dear Bazar, that you are in 
a measure accountable for my impecuniosity. I 
do not for an instant intend to blame you, for I 
consider you most convenient and indispensable ; 
and no one scans your well-filled columns more 
eagerly than myself. But alas! I have gored 
and re-gored my dresses, I have altered every 
thing each week by your most economical pat- 
terns, and yet I am no better off. The novelties 
you suggest I feel it my duty to purchase, if only 
to save money, by making them up myself; but, 
strange to say, I continue impecunious. I know 
your tender heart will sympathize with my situa- 


| tion and perhaps suggest a means of relief—pos- 


sibly even trot out a few young men with long 
purses for my inspection. It is really impossi- 
ble to keep up with the fashions on my meagre 
allowance; and you can hardly imagine my 
agony when I go to the city on a shopping ex- 
pedition, and am unable to buy the many cheap 
things in this cheapest of seasons. It really 
seems an outrage to let them go by; and many 
a time have [ turned with tearful, self-denying 
eyes from Stewart’s, and Legrain’s, and Arnold's, 
feeling my inability to possess the treasures so 
wonderfully marked down. 

Aunt has just come to my rescue with one of 
her comprehensive new ideas which has suggest- 
ed this letter, that I might ask your advice on 
the subject. She tells me this year of 1868 is 
the one of the Presidential election, and also that 
vastly more important one to our sex, the leap- 
year—our election if we choose so to make it. 
Aunt seems to consider this the time for a final 
strike, and says that, as annexation is now so 
popular in the country, she thinks it would be 
well for me to annex a young man. 
thinking how I shall best arrange the matter. I 
don’t like to give a leap-year party, for it makes 
the affair so public; and I have always under- 
stood that these little things are best managed 
between the two individuals concerned. My in- 
valuable relative suggests for me to invite some 
nice, timid young man to take a walk and em- 
brace the occasion for a proposal. I know a 
pl t, rocky pre de along the edge of a 
precipice, where it really would not be safe for 
him to withdraw from any proposition on account 
of the declivity. 

Aunt says she will have the matter all cut and 
dried before I am many hours older. She will 
assist me all in her power. I know‘her disinter- 
ested kindness; but she says this is a matter in 
which I must help myself, for every thing de- 
pends on me. 

I feel my responsibility ; matrimony is a very 





serious thing, and I hope it will turn out all. 


right. If any thing should happen to prevent, 
woe betide me, for 1 shall then remain to the end 
of my days 

An Inrrrcuntous Youre Lavy. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Manet anp Lorrre.—Young girls of twelve and four- 
teen can wear their hair in two long braids, hanging 
down, and tied with ribbon of the same color as the 
trimming of the dress. Black velvet bands with orna- 
ments of cut steel, or colored velvet, studded with Ro- 
man pearls or steel beads, are pretty and becoming for 
the hair. 

Nivetern.—Two yards and a quarter from the belt 
to the edge of the ekirt makes a train of good length 
for a lady of medium height. The combination of 
redingote and Gabrielle which you suggest is not worn. 





Coryine Wiret.—This Wheel, by means of which 
patterns can be transferred from the Supplement with 
the greatest ease, is now ready, and can be had of 
most of the News-dealers; or will be sent by mail, 


postage prepaid, on the receipt of 25 cents. 














ADVERTISHMENTS. 





THE CELEBRATED 
PARIS KID GLOVES. 


Improved aad perfected. Every pair guaranteed. 


H. B. CLAFLIN & CO. 


B AJOU 


So I am’ 





; THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 


have a received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of,the finest quality of Green T 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

Ootone (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


Mixen (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90¢. ; 
best, $1 per fb. 

Enouisu. Brraxrast, §0c., G0c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10; best, $1 20 per tb. 

Impertat (green), 50c., 60¢., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1.25 per Ib. 

Unootorgp JAPAN, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GuxrowpeEr, $1 25; best, $1 50 per tb. 

- Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use'large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our ; 

Frenow Breaxrast anp Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of 
THE AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 an Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made iu the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great American Trea Company,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large protits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes —_ profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

‘ifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it tc the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a protit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Kighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have: added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
protits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will gp a pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some — inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answerissimplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting by the Club, Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and . 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully tilled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, With their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. . 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches’ of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogus or Imirations. 

We have no branches, and do not im any case au- 

thorize the use of our name. 


Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to ihe 


Order of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N.Y. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (e-- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News: 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orance 
Judd, Editor. a wee 
Christian Advocate, New York City, Danie] Curry, 
D.D., Editor. bs " 
Christian Advocate, Cincinnati 0.,J.M. Reid. D.D.. 
Editor. : 
Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. : ce i 
Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Ficld aid d. 
G. Craighead, Editors. * . ; 
Leng or ‘and Chronicle, New York City, Edwe: 
Bright, Editor. a 
Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 
Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. , 
The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 
Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 
Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 
We call attention to the above list as a positive guar 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
hundreds of th ds of in our published 
Club Lists. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








**The Pen is Mightier than the-Sword.” 


MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIMF., 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 
BY THEIR USE 
BY THEIR USE 
BY THEIR USE 
BY THEIR USE 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBT AINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
EASK, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED, 
3CONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 


NOT WEAR OUT. 
NOT WEAR OUT. 









The Best, Cheapest, and most Durable Instruments 
or Writing ever used. 
SENT BY MAIL SAFELY. 
Prices, Fifty Cents and upward. 


NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 
Cail and you will find Pens exactly adapted to your 
hand and style of writing, or inclose stamp for circular. 
A. MORTON, 
25 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 





OE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ouuce of adulteration found in “B. T. Ban- 
bitt's Lion Correr.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed “hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure ‘ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a One Dotiar 
Greensack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 
Street, New York. 

GREAT OFFER. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans; of six first-class makers, at bargains for Cash, 
or will take one-fifth cash, and balance in monthly in- 


stallments, for rent, and rent money applied if pur- 
chased. 








“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World." 





FFASPER'S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


“In the Number for January was commenced ‘ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story," by Dinan MuLock 
Craik. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all:-—Zion's Herald, Boston, 





‘A Complete Pictorial History of the Times." 
LARPER'S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of “* 7'’he Moonstone,” a Novel, by WitKte Co.irins. 


The model newspaper of our country.—N. ¥. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harver'’s Weexiy form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


In it is now being published ‘‘ The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James De Mitr. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. —Albion. 
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TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's WeEKLy, One Year........ 4 00 
Harper’s Bazar, One Year.......... 4 00 


Harrer’s MaGazing, Harper's WEFKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnr, WEEKLY, or 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 

Scunscrisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Siz 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete Set of Harrer’s Magazine, now com- 

prising hirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 

e sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s Werkty, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
wntes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents anvi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazan, and 24 cents apmi- 
TIONAL for the Magazine, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms For ApvrrtistnG 1x Harper's Pertoprcats. 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Ontaide Page, $2.00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's ar.—Zi 00 per Line, each insertion, 





RIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERIN 
TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERIN. 


Softens and smooths the skin, prevents chapping, 
— beauty and brightness to the complexion, is 
deliciously fragrant, transparent, and superb as a 
Toilet Soap. Sold by all Dragzists. 


R. & G. A. WRIGHT, 
Philadelphia. 


Gor MEDAL PERFUMERY. 


Napoleon III. awarded the Prize Medal at the Paris 
Exposition, 1867, to R. & G. A. WRIGHT, for the best 
Toilet Soap Extracts and Perfameries. 








For Sale by all the Principal Druggists. 


R. & G. A. WRIGHT, 
624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





A BEAUTIFUL serial 5 age AND SOFT, FAIR 


SECURED BY USING 
RIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERIN 
TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERIN. 
For sale by all Denegists. 
R. & G. A. WRIGHT, 
Philadelphia. 


L4 2188 WILL FIND 
that 
TURNER'S NEURALGIA PILL 
TURNER’S NEURALGIA PILL 
TURNER'S NEURALGIA PILL 
e@ TURNER’S NEURALGIA PILL 
is 


THE ONLY SURE CURE 
THE ONLY SURE CURE 





for 


NEURALGIA, OR NERVE ACHE. 
NEURALGIA, OR NERVE ACHE. 
NEURALGIA, OR NERVE ACHE. 
NEURALGIA, OR NERVE ACHE, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1, and 6 cents postage. 
TURNER & CO., 


120 Tremont Street, Boston. 
O THE LADIES. The constant annoyance 
and loss entailed upon purchasers by the use of 
inferior Spool Cotton may be avoided by looking at 
the label on the article, and securing the right one be- 
fore buying. It is literally .anor THROWN AWay to 
sew with weak thread. here are a few leading 
brands that meet all requirements, and, among them, 
is a ae ranked 
CLARK'S SPOOL COTTON, 
Established in 1820, Labelled : 
OHN CLARK, Jr, & CO’/S 
Mite Enp, Griascow, 
BEST SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 
The name of THOMAS RUSSELL, the Sole Agent, 
is on every Spool, 

OLD BY THE PRINCIPAL JOBBERS AND 

RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


BE BOOKS. Oratory, SACRED AND 

Secutar, by Pittenger—Introduction by Hon. 
John A, Bingham, $1 59. Lire cn tur West, or, Sto- 
ries of the Mississippi Valley, by N.C. Meeker, of V. ¥. 
Tribune, $2 00, History or a Movuturut or Breav, 
$200. Tur Servants or tor Stomacu, $175. Pope's 
Essay on Man, illustrated, $1. Adsop’s Fables, illus- 
trated, $1. New Physiognomy, 1000 Engravings, $5. 
And all works on Physiology, Phrenology, Ethnology, 
and the Natural Sciences, for sale by S. R. WEtts, 359 
Broadway, N.Y. Send stamp for ‘“‘Serctai List” of 
more thon 50 private med. works, with prices, postpaid. 


wt ECRET SAFES for the safe keeping in con- 
WO cealment of Valuable Papers, Jewels, &c. These 
Safes are water-proof, and may be secreted in the 
round or elsewhere. SECRET SAFE COMPANY, 
0. 254 Broadway, opposite the City Hall. 














PRINTING INK. 
pA & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUI NGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 








BY J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
Dutch Republic. 
THROP MOTLEY. 
of Orange. 


The Rise of the 
A History. By Joun Lo- 
With a Portrait of William 
3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 50, 





THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. History 
of the United Netherlands: from the Death 
of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce. With a full View of the English-Dutch 
Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and 
Destruction of the Spanish Armada, By J. 
Loturor Mottey, LL.D., D.C.L., Author 
of ‘‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Por- 
traits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00. 





All the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley emi- 
nently possesses. His mind is broad, his industry un- 
wearied. In power of dramatic description uo mod- 
ern historian—except pehene Mr. Carlyle—surpasses 
him, and in analysis of character he is elaborate and 
distinct.— Westminster jew. 

Mr. Motley—we owe him English homage.—London 


mes, 

Mr. Motley’s place is now with Hallam and Lord 
Mahon, Alison and Macaulay, in the old country, and 
with Washington Irving, Prescott, and Bancroft in 
this.—New York Times. 

The name of Motley now stands in the front rank 
of living historians.—Church Journal. 


Pus.isuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Harrrer & Brotuxss will send the above Works 
by Mail, postage prepaid, te any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


NION ADAMS, 

NO. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FASHIONABLE FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, AND UNDER WEAR, FOR LADIES. 


tw Orpers by Mai witt reorivé Prompt At- 
TENTION. 


HE TOILET VADE MECUM, contain- 
ing full and complete directions for manufactur- 
ing all the requisites of the toilet, including Perfumes, 
Pomatums, Vils, Tooth-Pastes, Powders, &c., &c., sent 
postpaid for 25 cents, b. 
W. HEPBURNHE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 

March contains: Disrazxt, the English Minister; 
Joun Brieut, the Reformer; Hon. Timoruy O. Howr, 
U.S.S.; Tuomas ALLEN Resp, the celebrated Short- 
hand Reporter; “Jenniz June;" Cuarurs Kean; 
Euizasetu Brackwett; Seeing not Believing; No 
Business ! The Broad Way ; Paurgrism, its Cause and 
Cure. Only $3 a year, or 30 cents a number. Ad- 
dress S. R. WELLS, Editor, 389 Broadway, New York. 


HE LOVER'S OWN GIFT-BOOK. 


Tue Essence or ALuuM AND VALENTINE. 























“TO HER WHOM EACH LOVES BEST; 
AND IF YOU NURSE A FLAME 
THAT's TOLD BUT TO HER MUTUAL BREAST, 
WE WILL NOT ASK NER NAME.” 


THE POETRY OF COMPLIMENT AND COURT- 
SHIP: 
Selected and arranged by J. W. Patmer, Editor of 
* Folk Songs.” 


One Handsome Volume, $1 50. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers. Sent postpaid by the 
Publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, 
And 63 Bleecker Street, New York. 


C ORNS. BRIGGS’S CURATIVE FOR 
Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, 
Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. No 
more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights from 
Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing Nails. 
Briggs's Curative does not eat or burn, but soothes, 
softens, and heals all pedal ailments. 
Sold by Druggists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00. 
DR. J. RIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 








Queen Victoria’s JouRNAL: 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


LEAVES FRomM THE JOURNAL or OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


from 1848 to 1861. 


To which are prefixed and added Extracts from 


the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and 


Tours in England and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. 


Edited by 


ARTHUR HELPS. 12m0, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


IG Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of $1 75. 





Also ready a New Edition of 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. The 


Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 


Compiled, 


under the Direction of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant-General 


the Hon. C. Grey. Portraits. 


$2 00. : 


1z2mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, 


IG Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of $2 00. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

















| MABEL’S PROGRESS. 


| (HE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 


BA. BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFCTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
4RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
. by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in ail the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have bo- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consume:s 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 
| MPORTANT TO FARMERS’ WIVES. 
.By using GEO. F. GANTZ & CO.’S PURE 
WHITE ROCK POTASH yeu can make the best of 
Soap, and only cost two cents per pound. 
It is made as easily as a loaf of bread. 








The saving in one year would buy you a new dress. 


One pound of White Rock Potash will make fifteen 
pounds of hard soap. 


4 bes E WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 

MACHINES made perfect. by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 

NEW CLOTH PLATE. 

By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. 

THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER « “BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST READY: 





I. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Wittiam Suirn, 
LL.D. Ulustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Uniform with Dr. Sinith's Snaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


II. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are pretixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Artuve 
Hetrs. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

Ti. : 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. The Early Years of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the Di- 
rection of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Gray. Portraits. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edyes, $2 00. 

IV. 

SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvr. Sines, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown S8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

¥, 

DU CHAILLU'S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Gorilla Country: Narrated for Young Peuple. 
By Pact. B. Do Cuaitue, Author of “Discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Illustrated, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. ¥vI 


MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 
Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Lecy Ran- 
pat. Comrort. With Engravings. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 00. vit 


BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Delivered in the Mercer Street 
Church, New York, January 21 to February 21, 1867. 
On the * Ely Foundation” of the Union Theological 
Seminary. By Auusert Barnes, Author of “ Notes 
on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

Vill. 

THE LOVERS' DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and DL 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post Svo, Clouh, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25, 

IX. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell, 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of’ England. By Gotpwin Ssrrn, Author 
of “Lectures on the Study of History,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


THE 





NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. 


With Illustrations by 
Gasion Fay. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De 
Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinau Meutock 
Craik, Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘A 
Noble Life,” ‘Christian's Mistake,” ‘Two Mar- 
riages,” &c. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. | 
lyon’s Year.” 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Oripuant, Author of ‘ Ag- 
nes,” ‘*Madonna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” “ Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. Svo, Paper, 37 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 
cents. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Anntr Tuom- 
as, Author of “On Guard,” “ Denis Donne,” “ Theo 
Leigh,” “‘ Walter Goring,” ‘** Played Out,” “ Called 
to Account,” &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents, 

GUILD COURT. A London Story. By Grorar Maa 
Donatp, Author of “Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” “Alec Forbes,” &. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE BROTHERS’ BET ; oF, Within Six Weeks. By 
Emitie FiryGare Car.en. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


By the Author of ‘ Car- 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 50 


By Saran Tyrer. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

By the Anthor of “ Aunt 
8vo, Paper, 5 cents, 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. By the Author 
of “ Paul Massie.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


Margaret’s Trouble.” 





Harrrr & Broturrs will send the above works b 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Unite 
States, on receipt of the price. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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RISE AND FALL OF CRINOLINE. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CRINOLINE. 
xX. 

CRINOLINE IN THE CABINET OF ANTIQUITIES. 
—Perhaps the very worst position in which a lady 
in crinoline can find herself is that of visitor in a 
Museum of Antiquities. The contrast between 
the majestic figures of the Grecian gods, betray- 


ing their artistic outlines through their richly- | 


folded robes, and this unnatural invention of 
man is too striking. One would think that the 
goddesses of Olympus had resolved by means of 
their marble effigies to hold up the mirror to the 
deformity of crinoline. No wonder that one sees 
the ladies as they enter a museum instinctively 
try to take in sail, and gaze musingly on those 
wondrous figures which force them to admit that, 
in spite of all the improvements and appliances 








of later days, Juno, and Venus, and Diana are 
still the most perfect specimens of female beauty 
and grace. What could even Phidias have made 
of a figure in crinoline? Or would Rachel have 
been what she was if she had been forced—like 
her predecessors—to play Phaedra and Hermione 
in a hoop-skirt, and not in that giaceful classical 
dress which made her majestic before she uttered 
a word? Alas for the perverseness of human 
taste! We may, however, rejoice that the reign 
of the terror-inspiring hoop is now over. We 
have now reached a period when the skirts, if 
not quite so yielding as the ancient classic cos- 
tume, are at least wedge-shaped, and while equal- 
ly comfortable to the wearer, are infinitely more 
graceful in appearance than were Madame Du 
Barry’s exaggerated hoops. The loss of the flow- 
ing lines of antiquity is compensated for by the 
comfort of crinoline in its present form. 


A SETTLER. 


Apotruus (admired for his sentiment). “Good-Night, Beloved—may the Drowsy God soon wrap that beauteous Form in 
. 


golden Slumber—may 


—don’t Snore !” 


d t elicious Dreams hover o’er thy .Couch!’ 
Emity (Ais betrothed, somewhat matter-of-fact). ‘ Good-Night. 





he 


unheard of, had 


another boy for the misdemeanor 0 


> Will any compan: 


possesses a share of his father’s 
teacher, the other day, with a severity not altogether 
inflicted the ny - “marks” upon 


FACETLE. 


Momentovs Qurstions.—Is a 
a ship’s fender used to protect 
the vessel from the fire of the 
enemy? What kind of ammu- 
nition is used for shot silk? 
insure the 
property of a man imbued with . 
he fire of genius? When the 
waves wash the shore, do they 


kind of cordage is used in rig- 
ging the market? 





Love's gpuna.. dream often 
turns out to be the nightmare. 

Why is flirtation like plate 
powder ?—Because it rubs up 
the spoons. ; 





——_—_—_~_———— 
Suon a Borr.—A lady, young, 
attractive, and‘ just married, 
left her home and went into the 


received sttentons the lunar 
le! 





eclipse was alluded to. ‘Mrs. 
a f did you sit up to see i 
eh?” “No, I did not,”, was 


often.” ’ 


a ooo 
Why is it foolish to attempt 
to catch the 12.50 train to Al- 
bany.?—Because it is 10 to 1 if 
you do. 

—__~>—— 
‘*Will-you have some grapes, 
monsieur ?” asked a gen leman 
of a Frenchman. ‘No, Sare,” 
he replied; “I don’t swallow 
my wine in ze shape of pills." 


———_—.— — 
we are bankrupts more to 
be pitied than idiots ?—Because 
Dd pts are broken, while 
idiots are only cracked. 
————_—>_——— 
AN INTERESTING Grri—One 
whose money interest is ten 
thousand. 


————_—_ 
What portions of the body 
are the best travelers?—The 
two wrists. 
—_— —— 

“ Bridget,” said a mistress to 
her Irish servant, ‘* where's the 

diron?" “ Anshure, ma’am, 

‘se just after giving it to my 
sister’s own cousin, O'Flaherty ; 
the thing's so full of holes it’s 
no good at all.” 

 _ ————— 

Tad Lincoln is attending 
school in Chicago, where he oc- 
casionally gives evidence ‘that 

droll humor. His 


owing his nose. 


Pretty soon Tad’s hand signaled the tutor’s eye, where- 


upon, 
Turor 
Ne 


.). **Lincoln, what do you wish?” 
t to go out, Sir.” 


Tutor. ‘For what purpose ?” 
Tap. ‘To scratch my head, Sir.” 


He goes. 





Tue rizst Hymn on Recorp—Adam. 





TuunpER.—Stopping at a village inn, there came on 


a thunder-storm, and Captain 


all, surprised that a 


new country should have reached a perfection in these 
meteorological manufactures, said to a by-stander, 


‘‘Why, you have very heavy thunder here. 


“Well, 


yes," replied the man, ‘‘ we du, considering the num- 


r of inhabitants.” 


i AEC SESE a 
Tux Cant(z) BEFORE THE Horse—The bill of fare at 


a horse banquet. 


Be sure you turn the Gas off, put your Boots out, and 


dolphus never tried it “no more.” 











Why do Irishmen resemble the waves of the At- 
lantic ?—Because they never cease lavin’ the shores 
of the “‘ ould counthry.” 





True to A Harr.—A somewhat juvenile dandy said 
to a fair partner at a ball,‘‘ Don’t you think, miss, m: 
mustac! are becoming?” To which she replied, 
fe <- they may be coming, but they have not yet 
arrive: 





What perfume is most injurious to female beauty ? 
—The essence of thyme. : . 
in. POSTS AR 

Why is fashionable society like a warming-pan?— 
Because it is highly polished but very hollow. 


A gentleman, seeing an Irishman fencing in a very 
barren, desolate piece .of land, said, “What are you 
fencing in that lot for, Pat? A flock of sheep would 
starve to death on that land.” ‘And sure, your Hon- 
or, wasn’t I fencing it to keep the poor beasts out of 
it?” replied Pat. 

ERAS “EE Rare a ae 

What author uses the most uncommon words ?—The 

compiler of a dictionary. 











Can a man who avoids writing be considered a pen- 
shunner ? : 


Why is‘a parish bell like a good story ?—Because it 
ded 





is i 
——e_ 

stone in a chiurch-yard in Ulster is the fol- 
lowing -epitaph<, ‘‘Erected to the memo pt of John 
Hing we accidentally shot as a mark of affection by 
rother.” se f 


On a tom’ 





What word is that composed of five letters from 
which if you take two one remains ?—Stone, 





KISSING. 
**Men scorn to kiss among themselves, 
And scarce would kiss a brother ; 
[But women want to kiss so badl: 
They kiss and kiss each other.” 
A LADY REPLIES: 4 
“Men do not kiss among themselves,’ 
It’s well that they refrain ; 7 
The bitter dose would vex them so 
They ne’er would kiss again.” 





Marrying a woman for her beauty is like eating a 
bird for its. sweet singing. . . 


pS Hie ae Ea 

A young man told Dr. Bethune that he had enlisted 
in the army of Zion. ‘‘In which church?” asked the 
the doctor. “In the Baptist,” was the reply. “I 
should call that joining the navy,” was the doctor’s 
response. * 


Why is the centre of a tree like a dog’s tail ?—Be- 

cause it is farthest from the bark. 
Sh SS eae 

Two Irishmen were traveling, when they somes to 
examine a guide-board. ‘* Twelve miles to Portland,” 
said one. “ a 
And they trudged on apparently satisfied at the small 
distance. 





——— 
What quadrupeds are admitted to balls, operas, and 
dinner-parties —White kids. i 


A boy who heard the quotation, ‘A little learnin; 
is a dangerous thing,” wished to stop going to schoo 
because he was afraid he should not live long enough 
to get past the dangerous point. 





pointes: 
. What religious sect should make the best garden- 
ers ?—The Bhudd-ists of the Flowery Land. 





lumed herself on beiug em- 
ployed in a genteel amily,” was asked a definition 
of the term. ‘Where they have two or three kinds 
of wine and the gentlemen swear,” was the reply. - 


An Trish girl, who 





Why are corn and potatoes like the idols of old ?— 
Because the former have ears and hear not, and the 
latter have eyes and see not. 


Lone Opps—Tall husband and short wife. 





A fellow stole a dog, and, upon being detected by 
the owner, promised to return the animal next day. 
The individual received a package at the appointed 
hour, on which was written, “‘ This is your dog.” On 
opening it, the astonished man discovered ten pounds 
of freshly-made sausages. 


eed 
Aman who is advertising lodgings “to let for early 
v 


risers” adds: ‘‘ Cochin China fowls of unusual vocal 
powers are kept on the adjoining premises.” 


iil 


EDUCATION! 


" 


Papa (improving the occasion at Luncheon). “‘ Now, look, Harry, the circumftrence 
of tuis Cake is equal to about three times the diameter, and—” 
Harry. ‘Oh, then, Pa, let me have the c’cumf’rence for my Share !!” 








